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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return t/ unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself sestonsible jor MSS., photographs, oF sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFe can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
aadress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 


On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. NV. of Counrry Lave zs not included zn the body of the paper, 
but it will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 
of a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


The charge for Smali Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space beng half an th, approximate/y 
48 words, for which the charge ts 6s. per insertion, All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 





LAND AND LABOUR 


R. WALTER LONG has addressed a circular-letter to 
the Rural District Councils, which is of considerable 
importance. He points out that there is a certain 
lack of employment in the towns, and he has heard 
that in some of the rural districts it is difficult to find 

sufficient labour. The inference would seem to be that when 
the hard times of winter arrive the President of the Local 
Government Board contemplates the idea of sending some of 
those who are out of work to places where a use for their hands 
will be found. Such a policy has frequently been recommended, 
but it has drawbacks as well as advantages. In the first place, 
the hardest times in town coincide with slack times in the 
country. The farmer does not need nearly so many hands in 
November, December, and January as he does in springtime or 
when the harvest is being gathered in. And this condition of 
things has been accentuated of recent years. The increased use 
of labour-saving machinery has enabled the agriculturist to get 
through his routine work much more easily and expeditiously 
than used to be the case. In many instances he does not himself 
command the labour, but obtains it through a contractor. For 
example, comparatively little threshing is now done by the farm 
labourer. It is found to be cheaper and more convenient to 
engage one of the itinerant steam machines, which, as a rule, 
carry their own men with them, or at least engage such casual 
labour as may be required on the spot. Then, the operation 
takes only a very short time, as these steam threshers knock out 
the grain with a celerity that would have astonished those 
old people who knew only of the water-driven  thresher. 
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Even ploughing is done to a considerable extent with the 
steam plough, and, of course, during the months now 
coming on, the farmer does not expect to get much 
of it done; for we will shortly enter upon the season 
when the heaviest rains, the keenest frosts, and the wildest snow- 
storms are expected. In such weather the farmer is only t 
glad to be able to find employment for his regular hands in t] 
way of carting, or of doing any of those innumerable jobs th 
accumulate during the busy season. At hoeing-time and duri: 
the hay and the corn harvest, he could usually give work to f. 
more hands than are available. His ideal is one or tw» 
permanent servants and a full command of casual labour 
the season when it is required. We do not, therefore, anticipaie 
much result from the appeal made by Mr. Walter Long. 

On the other hand, a proposal is very keenly advanced ‘4 
some quarters to establish labour colonies in the country. T| 
experiment is not a new one, as it was tried many years ago | 
the Salvation Army at Hadleigh, not without success eith« 
After many ups and downs the Salvationists succeeded 
making their labour colony into a_ useful institution. 
Sumpner’s Farm, Dunton,a similar experiment has been tried ¢ 1 
a hundred-acre farm. Here a species of barracks has be: \ 
erected for the accommodation of a hundred men, and it 
found that those who go there are very well contented. 
should be remembered that the choice for them is between t! 
labour farm and the workhouse; the latter is an institutic 
which, not to mince matters, is thoroughly hated by the poo 
They do not like the tasks imposed upon them, and they grumb 
at the accommodation provided. We are by no means blamii 
the workhouses or the authorities who control them, believin 
as we do, in the stern old decree, which said that if a man w:] 
not work neither shall he eat. It is not our object to adyoca'e 
the formation of palaces for the thriftless and idle. T 
incentive should always be for a man not to depend on private 
national philanthropy, but on his own industry and _ thril:. 
Still, this wholesome doctrine is perhaps carried out just a litt 
too rigorously in the workhouse. One does not like the idea of 
the honest man in misfortune having to submit to its tests, an/ 
if a better alternative be provided, by all means let it be welcomed. 
The objection to the labour colony is that if all sorts and con- 
ditions of wastrels and ne’er-do-wells be transferred to it, the 
corruption of the country is in the way of being accomplished. 
Perhaps this evil might be avoided by adhering rigidly to a 
principle of free choice. Those who are able of body and out of 
work should be told that if they go to a labour colony in the 
country they will have to toil with might and main, and 
that their own comfort will depend on their exertions. At 
Sumpner’s this idea is carried out so far that every individual is 
free to leave if he chooses, and anyone who thinks he can do 
better is at liberty to try. Probably only those would make 
application to be admitted toa labour colony who had some 
acquaintance: with country work beforehand, and who felt that 
they could perform it. 

In one way there is a great abundance of labour waiting to 
be performed in the country, and that is in the reconstruction of 
the highways. We have completely changed the nature of the 
traffic on our roads, and it has long been apparent to those who 
give thoughtful attention to the subject that in many cases 
entirely new roads will have to be built, and, in still more, those 
already in existence will have to be widened and reconstructed. 
The automobile at present is a serious source of danger in the 
narrow, Winding lanes which are all the highways known in 
some parts of England. Ina great number of districts there is 
the wish to establish services of motor-cars, which would open 
up the country and be of the greatest use to those engaged in 
agriculture; but to do that a great deal of hand labour would 
be required. The work would nearly all be in the hands 
of local bodies, and we see no particular reason why thos 
who are out of work should not be set to perform this 
useful task. It would be easy to regulate their wage 
on a scale that would not prevent their returning to previou 
occupation should the times change for the better, and that, a 
the same time, would provide them with a fair amount of th 
comforts and necessities of life. By this we would get over th 
objections that are generally urged against State labour, the chi 
of which is that it generally means the performance of wholl: 
unnecessary work. ‘The task that we have pointed out is on 
that will have to be undertaken sooner or later, and that will b 
of the most conspicuous advantage to the country at large. Th 
present moment, therefore, would seem to be the very best !o 
beginning it, and we heartily recommend Mr. Walter Long an 
his coadjutors at the Local Government Board to consider th« 
suggestion. 


Our Portrait [llustrauon. 


“\, UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Pauline 
Astor, the daughter of Mr. William Waldorf Astor. 
Miss Astor is to be married to-day to Captain Spender-Clay. 
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North Sea; but here a word should be said as 

to the prompt and accurate manner in which His 

Majesty King Edward VII. characterised the occur- 

e. He said it was an unwarrantable action on the part of 

Russian fleet, and it is most instructive to note that this 

« parently moderate phrase carries a hundred times more weight 

n the strong and excited language so freely employed by the 

wspaper writers. It is like the “‘ untoward event,” the phrase 

d by the Duke of Wellington on a famous occasion. Why 

it is impressive it is easy to explain. The violent language of 

the irresponsible produces little effect because there is nothing 

hind it, whereas the simple words of the King convey a very 

erent feeling because of the reserved force behind them. 

(hey mean, and are taken to mean throughout the length and 

eadth of the Empire, that for this outrage on our peaceful 

iiizens the fullest explanation and compensation will be required, 

er otherwise forcible action will be taken; and it will have behind 

it the united resolution of all the people who owe allegiance to 
the British Crown. 


N another page we have placed a record of the 
facts connected with the Russian outrage in the 


As was to be expected, the judges of the Court of Session, 
with a single dissentient in the person of Lord Young, have 
endorsed the finding of the House of Lords, and Free Church 
and the Wee Church are at liberty each, in Scottish phraseology, 
“to gang his ain gait’’; nor does it look as though they were 
going to dwell in harmony, since the conference that was 
arranged between their representatives broke up without coming 
to any useful decision. The truth of the matter is, that some of 
the United Free Church leaders used a great deal of unneces- 
sarily provocative language in the early days after the decision 
of the House of Lords, and they are suspected, not without 
cause, of having had a political motive in view. Under the 
circumstances, it is difficult to suggest a proper course to follow. 
The goods and possessions that once belonged to the Free 
Church of Scotland now pass legally into the hands of the 
remnant which has been not inappropriately nicknamed the ‘“* Wee 
Kirk.” Its leaders have been hurt and irritated, and the machinery 
by which they can be dispossessed of the property they now hold 
has not yet been made visible, while the appeal to their Christian 
charity has taken a very ungracious form. 


The obituary of the week contains the name of a lady who 
for long held an important place in the intellectual society of this 
country. When Lady Dilke was the wife of Mark Pattison she 
exercised an influence scarcely second to that of her illustrious 
husband in Oxford, nor did she forfeit that influence when 
she became the wile of Sir Charles Dilke. Since then she has 
both indirectly and directly played a great part in the intellectual 
life of the country. A good writer herself, she was also the 
friend of many writers who will join in lamenting her decease. 
She had a knowledge of the art and literature of France excelled 
by few of her contemporaries. 





__ News continues to reach us of constantly increasing unrest, 
rising now and again to the height of insurrection, among the 
native tribes of Portuguese and of German Africa. The latest 
account of trouble is from the south-west of the German sphere, 
but we also know that the Portuguese have not yet succeeded in 
putting down the rising of a powerful native tribe within their 
sphere of influence. The grave point in the situation is that the 
danger is increasing, on account of the constantly better quality 
of the weapons with which the natives are armed. Time was 
when a native Central African rising meant an affair to be 
quelled by a handful of white men, armed with weapons of 
precision, achieving a practically bloodless victory over a horde 
of savages whose arms were the spear, the javelin, and the bow 
and arrow. Now, in spite of all the legislation of the civilised 
conquerors, the uncivilised tribes succeed in acquiring firearms 
that are effective enough at short range, at all events—and 
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most of the firing is at short range in the campaigns for 
the repression of these native rebellions—with the result that the 
situation created by them is very much more serious than used 
to be the case, and its gravity is constantly growing. 

The news of the good disposition of the Ameer of Afghani- 
stan towards this country, which we may suppose is testified by 
the forthcoming meeting between Lord Curzon and the eldest 
son of the Afghan ruler, as well as by the proposed reception of 
a British diplomatic representative at Kabul, is particularly 
gratifying at the moment, for there are rumours of a massing of 
Russian troops on the Afghan border which may or may not 
have a menacing significance. Under the circumstances of the 
present time, it might well be thought that Russia had so great a 
need for the massing of troops elsewhere as to have no large 
resources to spare for Central Asia, and the object of the con- 
centration in that region must remain subject for speculation. 
In any case, apart from the special reasons for gratification 
which this fact suggests, it is satisfactory to find evidence of the 
continued friendliness of the Government of Afghanistan towards 
Great Britain in these reciprocal visits of diplomatic courtesy. 


THE EVE OF ALL SOULS. 
On All Souls’ Eve the holy dead 
Come back to earth ’tis sometimes said: 
Oh, Love, in ghostly company 
Wilt thou return once more to me? 
With thy gossamer web of hair 
Silken soft and as moonlight fair! 
On the grey downs I stand to-night, 
The moonbeams’ tender woven light 
Spreads silver mist upon the sea . . . 
I strain mine eyes to watch for thee 
Coming across the wide down-lands 
With swift bare feet and cold soft hands. 
With fallen leaves the earth is clad 
Garment-wise, and her woods are sad 
For the summer glory that lies dead 
Hidden beneath leaves gold and red: 
And the pale spirits of dead flowers 
Mourn for the radiant summer hours. 
No shadow dims the pathway now— 
No sight of thee—of thy cold brow— 
I hear no echo of thy feet 
Hurrying hither swift and fleet . . . 
But borne across the mists moon-white 
A sound of sobbing in the night. 

ISABEL CLARKE. 


A question of considerable difficulty threatens to be reopened 
between Newfoundland and the United States by the refusal of 
Mr. Bond, the Newfoundland Prime Minister, to continue the 
provisional arrangement by which for fourteen years past 
American fishermen on the Grand Banks have been permitted 
to secure bait on the Newfoundland shore on payment of a small 
licence fee. It is the aim of the Newfoundland Government to 
procure the ratification of a treaty first made the subject of 
negotiation in 1890, and providing that in return for the right of 
catching bait on the Newfoundlond shore, ceded to the New 
England fishermen, Newfoundland fish should be admitted duty 
free into the United States. The negotiations for the treaty 
then failed because Canada demanded that it should be extended 
so as to include herself; but this demand has since been aban- 
doned, and the Newfoundland Government has now informed 
the United States that unless they consent to the ratification it 
will introduce retaliatory measures. The obvious meaning of 
this is that the right of collecting bait will be refused, which is 
recognised to mean nothing less than the ruin of the New 
England fishing industry, of which Mr. Kipling has given a 
picture, by the way, in his “Captains Courageous.”” The policy 
of the United States has not, however, tended towards greater 
freedom of imports in the years since the treaty was first mooted, 
and the position of the New England fishing interest seems 
certain to be an extremely difficult one. 


The growth of lunacy in London, as evidenced by recent 
reports, opens up a very serious question. The increase of last 
year is close upon 1,000, or 200 more than that of last year. 
Experts blame the extremely strenuous life of to-day, and the 
ceaseless worry in which people live for this sad development. 
3ut we are not sure that a close study of the statistics will bear 
this out. In men the greatest increase has been in the labouring 
class, and, as it is unnecessary to say, this embraces the East 
End, where marriages continually take place between couples 
from whom diseased children only can come. Among women 
lunacy seems to be most prevalent in those who are classified as 
housewives and domestic servants, and probably it is not going 
far out of the way to suggest that too much indoor life is to 
blame in their case. Many women who are not engaged in 
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sedentary or very arduous work take unlimited outdoor exercise ; 
among them we find the lady cyclists, lady golfers, lady hockey 
players, and so forth; but the women who need open-air pastimes 
most, that is to say, those engaged in housework of any kind, 
indulge in them least. They have neither the time nor the 
opportunity, and it might be well worth the consideration of town 
authorities whether a part of the open spaces at their disposal 
could not be given up to outdoor pastimes. Many would play 
games of various sorts if the ground on which they were practised 
were not so difficult of access. 





A correspondent of a meteorological magazine has published 
the result of observations, extending over the last eighteen years, 
which effectively illustrate the absence of any basis in fact for 
the popular belief that the weather on St. Swithin’s Day is an 
index to that of the forty days subsequent. Rain, to begin with, 
fell, as might have been expected, at some time during the forty 
days after July 15th in every one of these years from 1887 to 
1904, quite irrespective of whether the day of the Saint itself was 
dry or wet. In seven of these years it was dry, in eleven wet, 
but the amount of rainfall during the six weeks afterwards did 
not correspond even roughly with the indications thus supposed 
to be provided. The wettest forty days after the Saint’s day 
during the whole eighteen-year period occurred with a dry 
St. Swithin. If there is any substratum of real observation in 
the popular belief at all, it is, perhaps, that not uncommonly 
there is a marked change about the middle of July between the 
weather of the earlier and later weeks of the summer. 

An interesting experiment in co-operative organisation has 
been made by a number of fruit and vegetable growers in the 
IXvesham district during the present year. A central depdt has 
been formed, to which the produce is sent, and the manager of 
this depot is in direct communication, by telegraph and telephone, 
with dealers in the great centres of population. Sales can thus 
be arranged for the Worcestershire produce at rates which, 
owing to the exclusion of several different middlemen’s profits, 
will frequently bring a paying return to the growers where 
formerly the profit was not sufficient to cover the cost of picking 
and carriage. A weekly price-list is also sent out to shop-keepers 
all over the country, while efforts are also being made to develop 
a business with private consumers, boxes of fruit being sent to 
any address at rates which include carriage and delivery. There 
is no doubt that there are many town households which would be 
glad to deal direct with country producers, but are unable to do 
so at present, owing to the difficulty of discovering a fixed 
address from which they can be sure of obtaining produce of 
good and uniform quality. 


Judgment has lately been given, by Sir John Rolleston, M.P., 
as arbitrator, about the value of some land taken, under com- 
pulsory powers, by the North Eastern Railway Company from 
the Corporation of Hull. The portion of land that was the 
subject of the arbitration is about thirteen acres in area, and the 
award of the judge is that the railway company shall pay 
£15,973 for its acquisition. The chief interest of the whole 
matter to the public, however, seems to lie rather in the extra- 
ordinary divergence of the estimates of the value of this land as 
given by different expert valuers. The range was from £7,634 
to £30,122; that is to say, a difference of between £22,000 and 
£ 23,000 in the estimated value of a piece of land of which the 
whole value, as determined by arbitration, has been settled at 
just under £16,000. These are facts and figures calculated to 
make the public a little sceptical of the absolute equity and 
justice of the valuations of the so-called expert. 

Sir William Grantham’s action in regard to the veto placed 
on his new cottages by the local rural council because his plans 
did not exactly conform to the bye-laws, will be welcome to 
thousands of landowners or purchasers of plots for country 
building. He has decided to go on with his cottages and let the 
rural law-makers take the next step. We have always felt that 
these “‘laws”’ were often made partly in the interests of local 
builders and tradesmen, though the suggestion is a grave one. 
Sir William Grantham does not hesitate to say the same. ‘I 
suppose they are annoyed because | do all my work myself,” he 
said to a local interviewer. He himself drew the plans and 
proposed to build with his own workmen. The plans were 
approved by the Local Government Board and rejected by the 
rural authority. It seems high time that the Local Government 
Board should arrange to annul some of the regulations made 
under ‘* model” bye-laws which they have now withdrawn. All 
restrictions as to material should be abolished, and an appeal in 
every case allowed back to the central authority, whose decisions 
should be final. 


At the Guildford County Bench on Saturday last Mr. 
Inglewood Parkin was fined tos. for aiding and abetting 
his keeper in shooting an osprey near Cranleigh. The keeper 
was also fined, and the body of the victim forfeited and 
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ordered to be sent to the Charterhouse Museum, where there 
is an admirable collection of Iecal birds, cbtained and stuffe;| 
by an old resident in Godalming long before bird protection 
was ever thought of. But though the conviction is satis 
factory, as far as it goes, we should much like to see the 
destruction of really rare birds like this visited with a heavier 
penalty in the case of well-to-do people, or those who kill them 
to sell again or take their eggs. Thus, for instance, there is 
very small colony of kites in Wales, the only examples left sout 
of the border. The eggsof these birds are regularly stolen every 
year to the order of a local collector, whose name and doings a: 
perfectly well known. The “ receiver” should also be punishe 
“Tipping” is a difficult word to define, but there is n) 
doubt that the public draw a very hard-and-fast distinctic 
between entirely optional gratuities, given freely for extr 
services or for single acts of thoughtfulness by employés, an | 
between gratuities which are practically demanded of them | 
waiters and others whose employers have already received fu 
payment in the bill. To people who habitually dine and lunc 
at restaurants, or live largely in hotels, the present tippin 
system has become an objectionable tax. A tax, by the way, 
a payment which can be enforced, and a letter from a hea 
waiter, published in the Daily Telegraph, hints at revenges take 
by disappointed foreign waiters of a kind so disgusting that | 
veils his meaning. The success of a restaurant where ‘‘ no tips 
was, perhaps, the most marked feature on the menu-card, an 
where thousands of middle-class customers at once applied fi 
admission, will probably give a hint of the feeling of the public. 
Some excellent hotels in North Italy now forbid all tips, tl 
manager seeing his paying guests into their carriages himself. 


” 


LOVE BURIED. 
I met my love upon the way— 
Oh! but the weather was wet and grey !— 
‘*And where is our love this many a day?” 
‘Do you not know, sweetheart,” she said, 
‘This love of ours, he is cold aud dead ? 
And we two here must dig him a bed. 
‘A bed where he may rest full fain, 
And never trouble our hearts again, 
That, seeking pleasure, have chanced on pain.” 
I looked my sweetheart in the face— 
Oh! but the rain beat down a-pace !— 
“And where shall we find him a burying-place ? ” 
“There is no room in my heart,’’ she said, 
‘““No room for a love that is cold and dead, 
With the new love reigning there in his stead.” 
‘‘Sweetheart! then I will give him res’, 
I will dig him a grave in my empty breast 
That never may house a fairer guest.” 
We dug it deep, my dear and I — 
Oh! but the wind swept down the sky !— 
And we left him with never a tear or a sigh. 
He cannot rise from a grave so deep, 
But sometimes I think I can hear him weep, 
And stir a littie down there in his sleep. 

DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 

A great deal of popular indignation has been aroused by the 
attempt of the Church of England to revise the book of “* Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.”’ In defence it is urged that the revision 
in many cases is simply a return to the original form, as in the 
well-known favourite ‘* Hark the Herald Angels Sing,” which 
the committee propose to alter to Wesley’s original version, 
“ Hark How All the Welkin Rings.” In other cases the change 
is made on the ground that it brings the hymn back to the old 
numbers in which it was written in old Latin, and which are 
suitable to the old tunes. But plausible as this argument may 
appear, it is not satisfactory. Many of these hymns have been 
endeared to us from childhood, and the words of them are as 
familiar as those of the authorised version. As to the fine 
doctrinal point, it is improbable that one person in a million 
singing these hymns or hearing them sung thinks for a moment 
about any hair-splitting theology in connection with it. If a 
section of the Church desires a new hymn-book, there is no reason 
whatever why it should not issue one of its own; but we regard 
tampering with the book of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern’ 
just as we would regard tampering with Shakespeare or any other 
classical poet. Whatis written is written, and should so remain. 

There were some not unnatural fears that when the monks 
of the Chartreuse. were expelled from France their estimable 
liqueur, both the yellow and the green, would be lost to us. It 
appears, however, on the contrary, that instead of the one brand 
of the famous liqueur of either colour we are to have two. The 
French Government, as it seems, has granted a monopoly for 
the manufacture of the liqueur in France, and at the same time 
the good monks, having settled themselves at Tarragona in 
Spain, and retaining a lively sense of the commercial value of 
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their concoction, have issued an advertisement stating that the 

true and original secret of the liqueur, composed from not less 

than 200 herbs, remains intact with them, and that they, and 

they only, are still able, and perfectly willing, to supply it to an 
preciative world in the old quality and at the old prices. It is 
reat thing to realise that we are thus to be doubly blessed, 
it is said by the connoisseurs that both the French and the 
inish brands are of excellent flavour. 
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Remarkable catches of mackerel have recently been made 

yng many miles of the coast of North Wales, where the fish 

e pursued enormous shoals of small fry close inshore, in such 
mbers that they have been scooped up in scores by women 

i children armed with baskets and buckets. Though move- 
its of the shoals so close to shore as to give opportunities for 

| 3 kind of fishing occur comparatively seldom, the autumn 
~ vearance of the mackerel is as regularly expected by our 
ermen as the great movement to our shores which takes place 
spring and early summer. On this autumn migration the 


Tie. 


S we write, the one subject over- 
shadowing all others in the 
public mind is the outrage 
on English  fishing-vessels 
committed a week ago by 

Russian Baltic Fleet. It has 

urally drawn attention to the fishing- 

atson the East Coast. There are con- 

rned three fleets of trawlers, that are 

ywn respectively as the Gamecock, 
the Red Cross, and the Great Northern. 

ich of these consists of about fifty 

ssels, and each vessel has a gross 

unage of 153 and a crew of about 
nine to thirteen men. It was the first- 
mentioned of these fleets that met with 
the mishap on Saturday morning. They 
seem to have been nearly all out at 
work in their proper fishing - ground 
220 miles east by north of Spurn Head 
when the lights of the Russian warships 
came into view. It is said that some 
torpedo-boats first approached the 
trawlers; but they did not board them 
or make any enquiry whatever as to 
their character. Then suddenly the 
Russian warships turned their searchlights upon the vessels of 
the peaceful fishermen, and, without any preliminary warning, 
opened a cannonade, discharging both shells and bullets. At 
first, the fishermen do not seem to have realised the position, but, 
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mackerel, as in the present case, seem always to be in pursuit of 
the shoals of the young of various shoal-water fishes on wich 
they feed, while the spring movement seems to be in quest of 
suitable water for spawning in. What we do not know, and 
what our fishermen would much like to know, is where the 
mackerel go to when they vanish from our waters. 

It is not an easy thing to devise an entire system of 
currency for circulation making every coin easily distinguishable 
but none inconvenient or cumbrous. The French Mint has 
now made a bold effort to solve the difficulty by issuing twenty- 
five-centime pieces polygonal in shape, so as to avoid ail 
possibility of confusing them any longer with the franc. This 
innovation, though striking enough to be likely to excite a good 
deal of criticism, is, after all, not so remarkable as the recent 
issue in Belgium of ten-centime pieces with a hole through the 
middle. There does not seem much practical convenience in 
being able to thread one’s small change on a string, and a 
perforated currency is hardly likely to be adopted very widely. 
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THE TRAWLER AT WORK. 


according to the account of one of the men, they came to the 
conclusion that some vessels of our own fleet were going through 
manoeuvres, and that blank cartridge was being discharged. 
How the poor fellows came to be disillusioned is now known 
to everybody. Soon the lead began 
to take effect, and a_ considerable 
casualty list was the result. Such an 
occurrenceis unprecedented in theannals 
of nations. Russian apologists have tried 
to account for it by saying that they 
had intelligence of an alleged conspiracy 
by the Japanese to waylay the Baltic 
Fleet on its passage to the scene of 
war, and take the same prompt mea- 
sures with it as they did with the Port 
Arthur Fleet at the beginning of the 
war. Such a plea speaks little for the 
intelligence or capacity of the Russian 
officers. They ought to have known 
perfectly well that that part of the 
North Sea was a fishing-ground, and 
that in most nights of the vear trawlers 
were at work there. Indeed, not for 
the first time have disputes arisen from 
the intrusion of Russian fishermen into 
the same waters, and the ignorance 
of the Russian officers is absolutely 
inexcusable. It is not as if trawling 
were a new pursuit. It is getting 
on for thirty years since the business of 
trawling was first taken up by some 
of the East Coast sailors, owing to the 
severe stagnation in the shipping trade 
that occurred in the later seventies. 
Trawling was followed particularly by 
certain steam-tugs that were plying 
at the mouth of the Wear and Tyne, 
and the success of these tug trawlers 
was so great that their example was 
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TAKEN FROM A TRAWTLER’S DECK. 


followed not only in Great Britain, but by the fishermen of the 
Continent. 

Since that time very great improvements have been made 
in the construction of the ships engaged in this calling. At 
first they were of wood, and this was quickly changed to iron, 
and those that used to be sailing vessels have been changed into 
steamers. The extent of this change may 
be judged from the following facts: In 1883 
at Hull there were only twenty steamers to 
1,000 sailing-trawlers, but by 1900 there were 
869 steam-trawlers and only four that used 
sails. At Hull the avocation is carried out 
in two separate ways, corresponding with two 
classes of trawlers. In one the trawler goes 
out by itself, and stays at sea a week or 
ten days if the fishing-ground -happens to 
be far away. These bring their own catch 
home, and it is despatched from their port 
to Billingsgate. But in the other instance, 
it is customary for a large firm to own a 
fleet of trawlers, and with them the business 
is much better organised. These trawlers 
often go out for five or six weeks at a time, 
and one of the captains is put in command 
of the rest, the vessels on this account_being 
called Fleeters in the neighbourhood. For 
the purpose of conveying the fish taken to 
London, special vessels are employed as 
carriers, and, as will be seen from one of 
our illustrations, the trawlers transfer their 
catch to this carrying vessel. In speaking 
of the composition of a fleet, we ought not 
to omit mention of the hospital-ship, which belongs to that 
excellent body of philanthropists, the Royal National Mission 
to Deep-sea Fishermen. The first hospital steam-trawler 
was launched in 1899, and began its work in April of the 
next year. In her construction the greatest care was taken, 
with a view to making provision for the special use for 
which she was designed. Thus, in addition to water-tight 
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bulkheads, and a_ collisio; 
bulkhead at each end, she 
has a hot-water heating 
installation for heating the 
hospital saloon and the crew’: 
quarters forward, while speciai 
arrangements are made to 
ensure sufficient ventilation. 
The hospital is fitted wit 
swing cots for fracture case; 
and furnished with all the mos 
modern surgical appliances 
including a  R6ntgen ra 
apparatus. This provision « 
hospital - ships will not = b 
deemed unnecessary by thos 
who remember that Grimsb 
and Hull are the most impor 
tant fishing-ports in Grea 
3ritain, if the value of th 
fish landed be taken as 

criterion. It enables us t» 
understand, too, the scene th: 
happened the other mornin 
when, shortly after midnigh 
the tragical event took place. The Russian fleet had bee 
steaming down from the Skager Rack on its way to the Strait 
of Dover, and some time after midnight passed throug 
the Hull fishing-fleet, which was engaged round about th 
Dogger Bank, a little north-east of Flamborough Hea 
We can easily, with the information which we posses 





THE HOSPITAL-SHIP ALPHA. 


imagine the boats working their trawlers, and some of them, no 
doubt, ready to transfer their catch, while the hospital-ship was 
trawling among the others. The account given by the skippet 
of this vessel is as interesting and clear as anything that has 
been told of the occurrence. At midnight the crew saw a fleet ot 


warships, and, like the rest, heard the reports of guns and saw the 


flashes of the discharge, but they do not seem to have thought 
that the vesseis were Russian 
or that anything more wa 
going on than practice oi 


British Navy. But at three i 


This trawler was the Gull, on: 
of the Gamecock Fleet. Ti 
the astonishment and _ horro 
of the fishermen, they foun 
on board two headless bodie 
and six wounded men, wh 


another vessel belonging t 
the same fleet. From thi 
latter vessel the only one lucky 
enough to escape was th 
skipper’s son, who acted a 
cabin-boy. The father and on: 
of the sailors were the met 
who had their heads blow 
off. The Gull had seen wha 
happened, and took the men o! 
the Crane on board just befor 
the latter sank, Meanwhile 





some sort or another by the 


the morning a trawler hailed 
them and asked for the doctor. 


were of the crew of the Crane. 
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iter firing for twenty minutes into these defenceless fishing-boats, 
the Russian fleet steamed on its way, and that is perhaps the 
most hideous of the many hideous incidents of the day. With 
heir searchlights it is said that they could see what was going 
m for six miles round them, and it is incredible that they did 
jot realise what they had done. We cannot believe that even 
he incompetent Russian Navy 
s manned by hands so utterly 
nacquainted with the sea that 
o one was aware of this being 

natural fishing-ground; and, 
venif that ignorance did pre- 
‘ail, the men on board the 
varships must have’ known 
efore they ceased firing, when 
10 reply was or could be made, 
hat they had committed a 
nistake. It would, therefore, 
mly have been an action of 
‘common humanity for them to 
lave given some information of 
what had occurred. Instead, 
they steamed on their course 
ind took no notice. No ex- 
planation can be other than 
discreditable to them, because, 
even though nobody is going 
to believe them so utterly mad 
that they wittingly fired on 
inoffensive fishermen, still the 
obvious ignorance and the panic 
which they displayed proclaimed 
sufficiently their incompetence ; 
but far worse than that is their 
neglect to notify either to a 
passing vessel or by signalling 
to a port what had been done. 
When a similar thing happens— 
and sailor-lore is not entirely 
clear of it—with a big merchant- 
man, the name for the captain 
requires no repetition. But the 
commander of a fleet is in a 
much more responsible position. 
As to the story that has been 
invented of the fishermen not 
answering to signals, we should 


like to know how they could A SPLENDID CATCH. 


possibly expect that simple 

fishermen could understand the usages ot war. Probably few 
of them had paid any attention to the announcement made and 
repeated so often that the Baltic Fleet had sailed, and it 
must have been a very great surprise for them to see these war- 
vessels in the middle of the night. Again, the supposition that 
Japanese destroyers might be patrolling neutral waters in the 
guise of Hull fishermen is an insult to Great Britain, since it 
would mean that she has infringed the laws of neutrality by 
allowing one of the belligerent Powers to conduct hostile 
operations in her waters. Throughout this war the Russians 
have acted in a manner to make commerce unsafe on the 
high seas, and those are not wanting in good grounds for 
their position who hold that the Powers might very well 
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combine to limit the sphere of warlike operations altogether, and 
allow reither Russia nor Japan to search vessels or otherwise 
molest the mercantile marine except in the waters where they 
are fighting. At all events, if a strong step of this kind were 
taken it would receive hearty support from the country at the 
present time, where indignation is not the less ardent because it 
is quiet. Everywhere the same 
sentiment is being expressed, 
namely, that if the fullest 
possible reparation is not made 
to the families of those who 
have been injured, accompanied 
by a suitable punishment of 
the responsible officer, it will 
be the business of this country 
to interfere with a strong hand. 
If our fishermen cannot be 
protected when pursuing their 
lawful operations, all we can 
say is, that in that case a 
great deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense is incurred in keeping up 
the Navy. 

What intensifies the flag- 
rancy of the crime is the fact 
that the class affected is one 
that so generally excites com- 
passion. At the best, a fisher- 
man’s life is a_ painful fight 
with the sea for the means 
of maintenance. It seldom 
yields more than the _ barest 
living wage, and for some 
time back the earnings of the 
fishermen on the East Coast 
have tended to decrease, pro- 
bably owing to a_ temporary 
change in the habits of those 
creatures of the sea which it 
is impossible to observe closely 
or to know as we know the 
animals of the land. While 
other people have been think- 
ing of affording help to this 
class, and while many have 
been doing what they can in 
regard alike to material and 
spiritual comfort, it is the more 
aggravating to find that they 
should have been made the victims of this wanton act of brutality. 
‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships see the wonders of 
the Lord,” we are told, but they also have to face innumerable 
hardships and privations to which landsmen are not exposed. 
Scarcely a season passes without some tale of wreck and 
misfortune, to which they submit with a_ kind of fatalism as 
to what was doomed beforehand and is inevitable; but it 
is very different when they are subject to an outrage due 
on the most charitable suggestion to nothing more than 
the cowardly panic of sailors who ought to be stripped of 
their uniform. As was expected, the Czar has sent a note of 
regret. It must be a bitter regret to him that his navy is so 
ill-served. 
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e HE language of flowers” is a phrase 
which is ordinarily applied to a 
conventional symbolical system 
connecting various flowers with 
various qualities, good, bad, or 

indifferent. The idea had its origin at a time 

when flowers were regarded as objects of 
beauty, appealing to the emotions, and nothing 
more. The phrase, however, might be applied 

to a more prosaic aspect of flower study. A 

flower may signify some virtue or vice; it 

may also, by some features of structure, 
indicate the way in which it is adapted to 
fill its allotted place in the world of Nature. 

In the former case it tells a story founded on 

fancy, in the latter a scientific truth. But 

whether a flower tell poetic fancy or prosaic 
fact, it has a language without words, and all 
its own. 

A flower may appeal to the imagination 
and reason alike. It is a thing of beauty, if 
too short-lived to be a joy for ever; but it is 
a great deal more. A flower is a contrivance 
for perpetuating the race, and contains the 
rudiments of the seeds which will ultimately 
srow to new plants. The embryo seeds are WILD ARUM PLANT. 
in the very centre of the flower, safely shut 





in many cases by the stamens and pistils 
being in separate flowers, or even on separate 
plants; and where both are in the same 
flower, the stamens generally mature before 
or after the pistil. In many cases “self- 
pollination” is possible as a last resource, but 
its results are not so beneficial. 

The flowers of past ages were no aoubt 
pollinated by the wind, which was of great 
service when insects were less numerous and 
less highly organised than at present, The 
trees of ancient forests consisted of ancestors 
of our modern pines, firs, palms, hazels, and 
their numerous relatives. Trees are, from 
their size, necessarily exposed to the wind; 
and the stronger the wind, the better is the 
pollen blown from flower to flower. 

The most striking feature of wind- 
pollinated plants is their liberal production 
of pollen. Tennyson aptly speaks of “the 
fruitful cloud and living smoke” of the yew. 
So much is left to chance, that an enormous 
quantity of pollen must be produced and 
wasted to make certain that some shall reach 
its destination. This fact is vividly and 
painfully brought home to sufferers from hay 
fever; the complaint is the result of grass 
pollen, which is ubiquitous at the time of the WHITE PISTILLATE CATKINS. 
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MODERN FLOWER-LORE. 


hay harvest. Other pronounced features of 
wind-pollinated plants are the following: The 
flowers open at a time when winds are pre- 
valent. Hazel, alder, poplar, all flower in 
windy March. The flowers generally appear 
before the leaves; leaves would prevent the 
shaking of the flowers, and obstruct the 
pollen in its journey through the air. The 
pollen flowers generally grow in pendulous 
catkins, which sway to and fro in ceaseless 
motion with every puff of wind; in fact, the 
arrangement is so admirably adapted to its 
purpose, that it is well-nigh impossible to 
photograph catkins in the open. The 
flowers which are to receive the pollen are 
firmly fixed, as a rule; and the stigmas are 
long and branched, to present as large a 
surface as possible to any chance pollen that 
comes their way. 

Such primitive arrangements were 
characteristic of past ages. The present 
survivors of such plants are far outnumbered 
by others which have adopted more efficient 
methods of pollination. The drawbacks to 
the wind are its uncertainty, the waste of 
pollen entailed, and its failure in sheltered 
places. Such drawbacks were first felt bs 


up in one or more closed chambers which form the pistil. The the small plants growing in sheltered corners of primitive 
other essential parts of a flower are the stamens, filaments ending forests; and here it was that probably insects first came upor 
in tiny capsules which the scenes. The small 





produce the pollen. The creeping insects of the 
development of seeds time visited the flowers 
depends on the trans- for shelter, and thus 
ference of pollen from became unconsciously 
the stamens to a part of the agents of pollination. 
the pistil, the stigma, The flowers which pro- 
especially designed to vided the best shelter 
receive it. It is to this were the most freely 
end that flowers have pollinated; and hence 
such varied — shapes, there gradually came, 
colours, and sizes, the side by side with the 
variations depending on wind-pollinated trees, a 
how the transference of herbaceous undergrowth 
pollen is effected. The pollinated by creeping 
final result is always the insects. Such a type 
same, that fertile seeds of plant is represented 
are produced, which are at the present day by 
destyned to produce new the familiar wild arum, 
plants. Such “ po!lina- or iords and ladies. The 
tion,” as it is called, is wild aium_ puts forth 
the work of external its flowers in spring, 
agents. Wind, water, their sober green colour 
insects, birds, and other being in marked con- 
living creatures, all play trast to the accompany- 
their part. Thearrange- ing primroses, cowslips, 
SECTION OF ARUM SPATHE. ments are generally such bluebells, campions, and FRUIT OF WILD ARUAI. 
that a flower is not other — gaily - coloured 
pollinated from its own stamens, but from those of another spring flowers. The so-called flower is an inflorescence or 


flower or another plant of the same kind. This end is attained collection of tiny flowers; they are enclosed in a chamber 


formed by a large leaf or spathe. The flower 
stalk or spadix ends in a dusky red rod 
which projects from the spathe. The dark 
red colour and pungent smell induce small 
flies to enter the spathe. The spadix is 
provided with a ring of hairs opposite the 
constriction in the spathe; the hairs point 
downwards and outwards, and convert the 
chamber below them into a trap for insects, 
which can crawl in, but are unable to crawl 
out again. Below the ring of hairs is a 
ring of staminate flowers, and the lowest part 
of the spadix is covered with pistillate flowers. 
The latter are the first to reach maturity, 
and any imprisoned insects pollinate them 
with pollen they have brought from another 
plant. To make the pollination more 
certain the pistillate flowers secrete small 
drops of honey. Alter a short time the 
staminate flowers shed their pollen into the 
chamber and upon the insects. As soon as 
this has taken place the hairs wither away. 
The insects are free to make their escape, 
and fly off, dusted with pollen, to visit fresh 
plants. 

The catkins of the willow, the familiar 
palm, which are so conspicuous everywhere 
in early spring, have an interest all their 
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own. It will be noticed that the catkins, though having a 
-eneral similarity of form, are of two kinds, growing on distinct 
rees. The more conspicuous, of a golden yellow colour, are the 
taminate catkins, and it is the yellow pollen which gives them 
heir bright colour. 
istillate. 


The less conspicuous pale green catkins are 
The staminate catkin has much the same structure 
as that of the hazel, but 
instead of being pen- 
dulous and flexible, it is 
igid and erect. The 
reason is, that it does 
not depend on the wind 
for shaking out and 
scattering the pollen ; 
its bright colour and 
the presence of honey 
secure the visits of 
numbers of insects, 
especially bees. The 
insect visitors are the 
more numerous. as 
flowers are compara- 
tively scarcein theearly 
part of the year. The 
pistillate catkins also 
produce honey ; conse- 
quently the bees visit 
them also, and effect 
pollination. In one of 
the accompanying 
photographs a bee is 
shown in the act of 
visiting a  staminate 
catkin. It is collecting 
pollen for its larvae, and 
the collected pollen is 
shown in the _ pollen- 
basket on its leg. 
Another photograph shows a bee sucking honey from a pistillate 
catkin, The absence of pollen from the bee’s leg in this case 
indicates that the bees are inclined to visit one kind of catkin 
only; if such be the case, the bees collect a great deal of pollen 
and honey for their own use without pollinating the flowers in 
return. Such an unsatisfactory state of things from the point of 
view of the plant is not altogether a surprise. A comparison of 
the willow with the hazel shows 
that in both cases the catkins 
were originally built on a plan 
designed by Nature for wind pol- 
ination. The willow has, so to 
speak, changed its mind rather 
late, and adapted its catkins bya 
kind of makeshift to attract 
insects. Thanks, however, to the 
scarcity of flowers at the time, 
the arrangements in the willow 
are more successful than they 
otherwise would have been. 
B. H. Bent ey. 
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PROBLEMS OF AUTUMN, 
NE of the riddies which 
Nature always presents 
n autumn is the pre- 
sence of dead, but ap- 
parently uninjured, 
shrews upon our shrub- 
bery paths. In most recently-published 
works dealing with British mammals, 
it is stated that scientific opinion now 
inclines to the belief that the shrews 
die on the paths in autumn because 
food gets scarce. But, if so, the little 
creatures must perish from mere appre- 
hension of hunger, because _ their 
corpses bear no sign whatever of 
searcity of food, being, on the other 
hand, always sleek and piump, as 
all small mammals are at this season, LORDS 

when, instead of being scarce, food 
is, aS a matter of fact, peculiarly abundant. 
for thinking that these shrew mice are killed but left uneaten by cats: and I 
am only tempted to refer to the matter again, because last night, for the second 


I have before given reasons 


time within a week, I have discovered a dead shrew in one of the passages of 


my house. Now I am quite sure that shrews do not live in the house, and as 
a vehicle fur bringing their corpses thither the cat seems more likely than 
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‘*scarcity of food.” Besides, we happen now to have a cat who is a most 
energetic mouser ; and it was during the rég/e of another excellent mouser 
that dead shrews used to be found on the doorstep and in the verandah, 
CATS AND SHREWS 

Against the thecry that cats are the killers of the shrews in autumn, it 
has been argued that there is no reason why they should be killed more at 
that season than any 
other. But, as a matter 
of fact, there are very 
These little 
insectivorous beasts are 


good reasons. 


very like our — small 
insect-eating birds, such 
as the robin, in their 
pugnacity ; and their 
pugnacity arises from the 
same cause, namely, the 
necessity to each shrew 
of an adequate hunting- 
ground — for 
times of — scarcity. Se 


himself in 


among the shrews the 
same autumnal conflicts 
take place as between 
the robins; and, as with 
the robins, the young 
shrews of the year are 
usually, if not always, 
forced to migrate. And, 
although the migration 
of the shrews does not 
take place over lan!s 
and seas, it is a very 
I recol- 
occasion 
placing my foot across 


real proceeding. 
lect on one 


the line which — several 
shrews in succession had 





taken across a path in 
a coppice in Essex, and 
counting more than a 
dozen shrews which, following the same line, ran against my boot in 
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their hurry to get across the open space. After witnessing such x 
procession, one needs no further explanation of the reason why dead 
shrews are often found on shrubbery and coppice paths in autumn. 
Besides, even in cases where the shrews which come into the open 
and so get caught by the prowling cat or fox—although the musky 
scent which they exude seems to prevent anything but an owl, which 
‘ has little sense of smell, from eating 
them—are not migrating to escape 
their parents’ wrath, there would be 
sufficient reason for the prevalence 
of dead shrews upon shrubbery paths 
in autumn, in the fact that the 
herbage is then usually so dank 
and wet, that both the — shrews 
and the cats are glad to confine 
their wanderings as much as_ possible 
to the paths, It is possible that 
dead shrews may be cqually abundant 
almost at ail seasons; but that it 
is only in the mouldy season ot 
autumn that they occur chiefly on 
the clear paths, where they catch 
the human eye. 
REJECTED WorRMs. 

Another riddle of the autumn 
to which I would like to find a 
cempletely satisfactory answer is: 
Why do birds, especially thrushes 
and robins, often puli a worm out 
of the ground and then, after e, cing 
it askance for a moment, leave it 


untoucaed ? I have often gone 
out to the lawn and = looked at the 
rejected worm, — but have seen 
nothing wrong with it, I have 
also watched to see if the bird 


would return later and eat it; but 
this has never seemed to happen. 
A possible, but not very probable, 
explanaticn might be that the bird 
is disappointed to find nothing the 
matter with the worm. What it may 
have hoped to find was one of the 
worm’s deadliest enemies, the grub 
of tie steropus beetle, attached to 
it. When, sometimes, you see a 
worm hurrying out of its burrow as 
if the place were on fire, it is 
usually cone of these voracious grubs which is at the bottom of the 
unusual excitement ; and the creature is so common—it is the grub of 
that active black beetle with curved shoulders that you so often see on 
moving a large stone or turning up a spadeful of earth—that some 
observers have supposed the gulls which feed on our coasiwise stubbles 
to make their meals oniy of worms which have been driven from their 
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lurrows by this grub. However this may be, the suggestion that 
rebins and thrushes deliberately pull the worms out of the holes to see if 
these grubs happen to be attached to them, in the same way as the rooks pull 
up little turnips to look for wireworms, seems a little far-fetched. The more 
probable explanation is that the birds are not particularly hungry at the time, 
und that, when they see what a large worm has rewarded their efforts, they 
re-ognise their inability to swallow it. 
A CONTRAST IN MISSEL-TITRUSHES. 

Another interesting autumn problem has to do with the missel-thrush, 
In midwinter we are all familiar with this bird’s aggressive and bullying habits. 
He will annex’a whole clump of berried trees, and spend nearly all his time 
in jarring attacks upon every blackbird, song-thrush, redwing, or fieldfare 
which comes thither for a meal. In spring, too, the missel-thrush is 
conspicuous for the couraze with which he will assail birds much larger and 
more powerful than himself. Jay or jackdaw, 100k or crow, magpie or hawk, 
each in turn may be forced to retire discomfited before the brilliant gallantry 
of the missel-thrush’s assaults upon each trespasser near his nest-tree. Yet in 
autumn it is this same missel-thrush that one usually sees fleeing as if for his 
life before some angry smaller bird—song-thrush, yellow-hammer, chaffinch, 
or sparrow. An explanation of the contrast is suggested by what happens 
earlier in the year, when our young missel-thrushes are beginning to forage 
for themselves. 
the starlings make a regular practice of following them about, and running in 
to take from them by show of force every worm that they find, Thus the 
starling, who seems unable to hear the worms moving as the thrushes can, 
makes up for his deficiency in natural gifts by brains and bounce. No doubt, 
too, the missel-thrushes which throng our fields in autumn are similarly 
inexperienced young birds from Scandinavia, and are easily browbeaten by 


They are then evidently ignorant of their strength, because 


any other birds which make a resolute show of attacking them. In every 
case it would probably be found that the pursuer is an old bird who 


considers that he has vested interests to defend; and it is a wise rule of 


Nature that whenever one creature seems to be angry in earnest, other 
creatures, even if they are larger and stronger, must give way. 
A WISE RULE OF NATURE, 
I have called this a wise rule because, although its working often 


produces comical results, as when you see a large bird hunted with ignominy 
off the premises by a sparrow, it never pays for one creature who has no 
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reason for being in earnest to resist another who has. Though the weak-r 
might be killed in the resulting combat, the stronger would probably get 
some nasty knocks too; and as he fought for nothing except his dignity, the 
net result of each fight would be all loss to him. Therefore, with that com- 
plete absence of shame which marks all children of Nature when they obey 
Nature’s behests, the stronger bird takes precipitately to flight, and screeche:, 
as he flees from any smaller assailant who seems determined to do him a 
mischief. Later, when the missel-thrush has discovered his strength, an] has 
pegged out a claim for himself, either in berried trees for food in winter, or 
in a nesting-site for spring, he becomes the assailant in turn, and great ani 
small flee tefore his fierce and noisy attacks. 


INFANTICIDAL WaAs?Ps. 


One more little autumn problem worth noticing is the behaviour of the 
wasps, which, at the first suggestion of frost in October, set to work to cast 
out the grubs that they have hitherto cherished so carefully. At the first 
glance such conduct appears most ‘‘ unnatural”; but, after a little considera- 
ticn, one is tempted rather to admire the ‘* prudence” and ‘‘ intelligence” of 
the wasps, who thus appear to steel their hearts acainst progeny which they 
cannot hope to save from starvation. Both views are, of course, quite wrone. 
‘unnatural’; nor can they, 
knowing nothing of winter or starvation or death, exhibit either prudence or 
intelligence in the matter, even if they had any conscious option of conduct. 
What goes on is evidently only a natural extension of the natural habit of 
cleaning out the common dwelling. All through the summer the wasps have 
been in the habit of casting out the dead wasps and grubs that chanced to 
lie in the nest; and it would manifestly have been an advantage to the 
species in the past for the wasps to anticipate the course of Nature in autumn 
by removing dying or hungry grubs as practically dead. The advantage 
would, indeed, be twofold, for not only would the dwindling force of 
workers be able to concentrate their attention upon the few full-grown 
grubs whose lives might be saved, but a mass of matter would also be 
removed from the nest before the scent of its decomposition attracted 
dangerous visitors. The wasps would, in fact, flourish, other things 
being equal, in exact proportion to the energy they displayed in clearing 
the nest of the doomed grubs; and Nature has easily stereotyped upon 
their minds an instinct to regard every grub as dead which is not fed; 
and in casting such out the wasps exhibit neither virtue nor vice, prudence 
nor intelligence. E. & R. 
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Nothing that wild creatures do by instinct can be 





THE ORANGERY GARDEN, KENSINGTON PALACE. 


N our Christmas Number last year we reproduced an 
interesting old view of the Royal Gardens surrounding 
Kensington Palace in the time of Queen Anne, showing 
their original conformation, as laid out by the famous 
English gardeners, London and Wise, for William and 

Mary. In our remarks thereon, we took occasion warmly to 
commend the decision, then recently arrived at by His Majesty’s 
Office of Works, to remove from these gardensthe greenhouses, 


forcing-frames, and potting-sheds which so long disfigured the 
view from the windows of the palace, disgraced the approach and 
entrance to the State rooms, and destroyed the significance of that 
most beautiful specimen of garden architecture, Queen Anne’s 
orangery, which was built for Her Majesty by Sir Christopher 
Wren. As we then indicated, this long-desired clearance— 
which is now soon to be carried out—affords an opportunity, 
by no means to be missed, of laying out the garden in question 
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in a style entirely conformable with that of the old palace and 
the orangery, in front of which, and beneath which, it lies. The 
spot is, indeed—as was pointed out in 1899, when the State 
oms were opened to the public by order of her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria—an ideal one for the purpose, and for presenting 
the view not only of the Londoner, but of countless visitors 
m all parts of the world, a specimen of our old-fashioned 
uglish formal style of gardening, with its pleached limes and 
c pped yews, its trimmed hollies and box, and its figured beds, 
stone-paved terraces and platforms, its carved stone piers 
d pedestals and vases, its leaden statues and its wrought-iron 
tes and grilles, such as survive in many an old country house 
rden. 

We now, in further advocacy of applying old English 
thods of treatment to this recently-cleared space, reproduce 
ther old view of Kensington Palace and its immediately 
rrounding gardens. Below the print is the lettering : 


‘THE ROYAL PALACE OF KuNSINGTON joyns to high Park, and was 
‘hased by King William, who made several additions to it, which caused 
Building to be somewh2t irregular without, but its apartments are very 
and well disposed within, Containing a curious collection of Original 
ntings. The Gardens of this Palace are very fine and charmingly kest; 
the front of the lalace on that side tis very noble. The Avenue leading 
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word which, though now nearly obsolete, yet expresses better 
than ‘‘ gardening ” the precise idea we wish to convey. To rely 
for the proper treatment of such a scheme on the skill, excellent 
in its way, of the ordinary everyday flower gardener—the man 
of pots and plants and shrubs and flowers—would be worse than 
useless, and would only end in London being endowed with one 
more of those countless repetitions of the mid-Victorian landscape 
gardening, asylum, cemetery style, which runs riot in all our 
public parks. Moreover, the proper furnishing of Queen Anne’s 
sunk garden would entail the seeking out and acquiring of 
genuine old lead statues, and Portland stone pedestals and vases 
and wrought iron, to add that touch of antiquity and romance 
without which any newly-laid-out garden, however old-fashioned 
in style, must be more or less banal. 

In further elucidation of the problem, we also reproduce an 
old plate by J. Rocque, of about the date 1736, of the whole of 
the “lay-out” of the grounds surrounding the palace as they 
were arranged at that time. This was after the alterations 
made in Kensington Gardens for Queen Caroline, the wife of 
George II., by her garden architects Kent and Bridgeman, who 
swept away most of the elaborate gardenage of their predecessors, 
and substituted broad, flat expanses of plain lawn. In Rocque’s 
plan, nevertheless, Queen Anne’s sunk garden in front of the 
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JOHN ROCQUE’S PLAN. 


jrom St. Jame’s through High Park to this Palace ts very Grand, on each 
side of tt Lanthornes are placed at equal distances, which being lighted in the 
Dark Season jor the Conveniency of the Courtiers, appear inconceiveably 
ragnificent.” 
‘rom this we take the view to be of rather a later date than the 
one we reproduced last year, probably belonging to the end of 
George I.’s reign, or the beginning of George II.’s; but in any 
ase, before the alterations in these gardens carried out by Queen 
Caroline. It should, therefore, be an additional guide in 
preparing a suitable design. Not that it would be satisfactory, 
or even possible, to adhere to the details either of this or the 
earlier view, which, in truth, differ a good deal one from another. 
But the general style is sufficiently indicated, and an intelligent 
yarden architect, taking advantage of the situation and _ its 
urroundings, should be able to give us a charming specimen of 
i Queen Anne sunk garden—laid.out with reference to the 
rangery, the platform of which should form a sort of terrace 
above it. 

Such a work, we say advisedly, should be entrusted to a 
garden architect—one who has made a special study of, and who 
Nas a special taste and aptitude for, such a task; someone pene- 
rated with archaic sentiment, and imbued with the feeling and 
enthusiasm for old-fashioned English ‘gardenage,” to use a 








orangery—-marked r1—appears to a great extent undisturbed ; 
and though the indications are very faint, yet we can make out 
something of the design. 

This plan of Rocque’s is interesting in other ways, for it is 
a reminder how much neglect and unintelligent treatment have 
done to destroy the once attractive surroundings of this palace, 
and how much might even now be done to arrest the gradual 
waning of the beauties of Kensington Gardens. Spaces where 
were once lawns, parterres, espaliers, bowers, shrubberies, are 
now bare meadows; areas which were once dense woods, with 
shady glades and groves, ar2 now commonplace expanses of 
grass, dotted about with not too healthy timber, devoid of 
undergrowth, intersected by ‘short cut”’ paths, and disfigured 
by hideous iron railings, while the dead, formless, depressing 
blank of the metropolitan, County Council, standard ‘ public 
park” pervades the whole. All the splendour of lawn and tree 
and shrub and flower is lavished on that mere fringe of Hyde 
Park which lies under the eye of the Park Lane millionaire, 
while the unrivalled opportunities of Kensington Gardens—the 
real gardens of London, as they should be—remain uncared-for 
and neglected. Perhaps if fashion would once again, as it did a 
century or more ago, give the impetus, by turning its gaze in this 
direction, there might yet be produced, in the very midst of the 
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metropolis itself, gardens of a variety and beauty to rival even 
those of Kew. ‘Towards such a consummation we hope that the 
laying out of the Orangery Garde may be a step. 

. In conclusion, there is one point which we wish to emphasise 
again, and that is that due consideration should be given to the 
arguments against admitting the public to the proposed sunk 
garden. As we urged before, the arrangement that prevails at 
Hampton Court in regard to the famous Pond Garden of 


WITH THE SMALL HAWKS OX THE PLAIN. 


) E are 
/ once 
more 


amongst the un- 
dulating downs of 
the Wiuiltshire 
table-land, but this 
time in a more 
secluded _ valley, 
where Tommy 
Atkins is not so 
prevalent, and the 
baggage-waggons, 
rumbling along to 
the various camps, 
do ‘not sc often 
play havoc -with 
our best country 
by affording, as 
they trail slowly 
onwards, a_ safe 
shelter to any 
quatry Which is 
having a bad time 
of it in the air. In 
the new quarters 
there is also a fine 
lawn — rare ad- Copyright 
junct to the houses 

in the villages of the Plain—where the hawks can stand out at 
ease on their blocks or bow perches, making a picturesque 
group as they rest under the shade of hazel trees, or plume 
themselves in the full sunshine after enjoying their midday 
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STANDING OUT ON THEIR BLOCKS AND BOW PERCHES. cane 
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Henry VIII., and to other similar small Tudor walled enclosures, 


which visitors are not allowed to enter, appears the most satis 
factory. These gardens, thus preserving their picturesqueness 
unmarred by crowds of tourists walking about in them, are see: 
to much greater advantage as vignetted pictures, as it were 
through pleached or espalier, arches, or gates and grilles of o| 
decorative ironwork, retaining thus their aspect of seclusion an 
repose, which are among their chicf attractions. 


bath. Of this su: 
shine we have th 
vear had so bour 
tiful a supply th: 
it Was at time 
almost as emba 
rassing to the fa 
coner as the dreac- 
ful downpours 


culty was th 
time not so mu 
how to get tl 
hawks out an 
home again witl 
out being we 
through, as_ ho 
to get their propx 


in an almost trop 
cal temperatur 
and under th 
fierce rays of 

glaring sun 
Grand councils < 


problem; but 
usually the impatience either of the hawks themselves or of thei: 
masters led to their getting to the field at a much earlier tim: 


than it had been resolved that it was safe to fly them. There 
was, of course, the obvious alternative of flying them in the 
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arly mornings, before the sun was 
high enough in the east to make the 
r unpleasantly hot. And the younger 
and keener spirits among the party were 
c taking the hawks out at daybreak. 
1 fact, Antilochus was heard to observe 
at the ideal merlin was one which 
ould fly half-a-dozen times ‘before 
reakfast, and then would be ready by 
ur o’clock to undertake a fresh and 
till more prolonged bout of hard exer- 
se. But Nestor, cutting in with one 
those tiresome objections of which 
d men seem to have such a plentiful 
ock, pointed out that if the grass and 
ie leaves are all drenched with dew, 
hawk, when she has taken her quarry, 
ften finds it most uncomfortable to 
eplume and begin to eat it on such 
damp resting-place. Consequently, 
ter a successful flight, the victor, 
nstead of remaining quietly on the 
round to begin her meal, is quite 
kely, even if she has before been 
ntirely free from the vice of ‘‘carrving,” to get up off the 
vet ground before her trainer can make in, and sail off with the 
“pelt” to some drier place. This will probably bea rick of some 
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before she has broken well into the quarry and eaten so much 
that it is useless to think of flying her again. Lucky, indeed, 
if she has not gone off to some distant tree or place where she 
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kind, which, with its new-made thatch already dried by the rising 
sun, offers almost irresistible attractions as a suitable dining- 
table. From that vantage ground it is a work of time and 
trouble, if not even sometimes a hopeless task, to dislodge her 
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cannot be found, or from which, if she is found, she cannot be 
driven before she has completed her unauthorised repast. This 
objection, silly as it appeared, had, in the event, a horrid way 
of being shown by the facts to have a good deal of force in it. 
For, in spite of all Nestor’s gloomy 
protests, we did, time after time, take 
out one or other of the small hawks 
while the heavy dews of the late 
summer night lay profusely glittering 
on the clover and turnip leaves. But 
the result was that several times one of 
the jacks had to be left’ out on his 
quarry, and was only recaptured when, 
in the afternoon, after putting over his 
full meal, he came up to join the other 
hawks as they were busy at work on 
their own account. Kembrandt was, 
indeed, so good-tempered a little fellow, 
and so free from vice of any kind, that 
he made quite a large addition to his 
score by victims which he had disposed 
of in matutinal expeditions. But even 
he, on some occasions, when the ground 
was wringing wet, was known to make 
off with his booty to a rick, and had to 
be driven off from it by violent and 
ignominious means. 

Our staff of merlins is recruited 
from individuals of very different 
tempers and merits. May Queen and 
Raphael are sister and brother, But 
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whereas the lady, after the first week, never showed the white 
feather, and rendered a good account of almost everything she 
flew at, the gentleman would hardiy go up above the height of a 
tall tree in pursuit of any bird, and exhibited a poltroonery which 
was melancholy, even in an unhacked eyess. For these two 
hawks had never gone through the usual preliminary ordeal of a 
fortnight’s wild life, which falconers call ‘*hack.” It was the 
more surprising, therefore, that on the 
very first day when they were taken out 
and thrown off they started in pursuit of 


wild quarry. Whereas, the other two— » 


. ° . J a a 
Marie Louise and Rembrandt—refused t ; ¥ 2 


for several days to avail themselves of 
the chances offered them to begin work, 
although they had enjoyed an excep- 
tionally long period of preparatory 
training in learning how to fly at 
large. This Rembrandt, when he did 
once get entered, certainly justified 
fully the good opinions which he earned 
when at hack by his style of flying. 
Although not a specially fast mover, 
and although often unable to get above 
his quarry for a very long time, when 
he once did so that quarry could never 
keep the air with him. Come down he 
must; and generally by many yards 
at a time. After his first week he 
became so deadly that the only chance 
for his quarry to escape him, if in an 
open place, was to keep dropping on the 
ground as the stoop was about to scoop 
him up, and then jump up behind him 
while he was swinging round for 
another attack, and so by fresh starts, 
in each of which he obtained an advantage of a few yards, make 
his way to some thick plantation where he was safe. Marie 
Louise might almost be called slow on the wing, but atoned 
for this one serious defect by never making a mistake in 
her tactics, and never giving the least trouble about being 
taken up, or about coming to the lure if she happened to be left 
out on her quarry for a day or for a night. 

Besides the merlins, we have some eyess sparrow-hawks 
which we hope rather than expect may show some sort of sport. 
Of these, the most remarkable is Mendelssohn, who spends 
almost all his time when unhooded in making music of a most 
unmusical kind. His screaming is not, indeed, so hoarse or 
erating on the ear as that ofthe parrot in the cottage hard by, but 
itis more persistent and more monotonous. Many times has this 
annoying little hawk been doomed to execution as an irreclaim- 
able offender; but as yet we have not had the heart to carry the 
sentence into effect. He has, it is true, some redeeming virtues 
of a minor kind. He will come to the fist when called from a 
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considerable distance, and if a lure is thrown before him he will 
come at it in quite a dashing style. Occasionally he has been 
left out at some distance from the house, where the sound of his 
far from dulcet strains could not be heard; and from these 
outings he returned time after time with a fidelity which pleaded 
rather strongly in his favour. On one of these occasions he 
came back, however, in an unamiable frame of mind, and, 
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AFTER AN UNSUCCESSFUL FLIGHT. 
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swooping down from the top of a big chestnut tree, knocked his 
own sister Czarina off her bow perch on to her back. ‘This 
Czarina was nearly twice his size, but such was the impetuosity 
of his attack that she seemed. powerless to resist. He was 
accordingly proceeding to pluck the feathers off her breast, with 
an apparent view to making a meal off her, when one of us 
interfered with this unfraternal occupation, and dragged him off 
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A DAMP RESTING- PLACE. 


the body of the prostrate lady. At other times, when he reappeare: 
on the lawn, he would begin a sparring match with one of th 
jacks, who either were, or affected to be, rather afraid of his lon: 
thin legs with the needle-like claws on outspread toes. Yet thi 
small hawk, though so ready to play the bully with his com 
panions, would pay no attention to his legitimate quarry; anc 
when we beat a hedgerow for him, driving out plenty of black 
birds and thrushes, did not even start in pursuit of any of them 
His brother, who had not been taken in hand by the trainer until 
much later, showed a much greater aptitude for business, and, 
after capturing a young thrush, soon took with alacrity to the 
chase of blackbirds and other denizens of the thorn bushes. 
Mendelssohn, after ceasing to be an object of much interest to 
us, relieved us of the nuisance of his outcries by one afternoon 
clearing out suddenly from the trees which he frequented, and 
never being seen or heard any more. Whether he joined some 
wild hawk who was more capable of teaching him than his 
human trainers, or became suddenly and naturally inspired by 
the instinct of hunting and killing, | 
do not think any of us cared to enquire. 
An eyess sparrow-hawk, even if free 
from the vexatious vice of screaming, is 
seldom a very valuable or agreeabl: 
servant either in the field or at home. 
E. B. Micue tr. 


WALD . , 
THE HUNTER. 


ALD, the son of Boa, the 

chief hunter of the 

People of Ulo, lay 

asleep in the forest, 

beneath an ancient tre: 

with wide and leafy branches whic! 

almost shut out the light of day. Fo 

three days he had hunted in the forest, 

seeking and slaying the wild beast 

which roamed there, and this he ha 

done that the women of the People o 

Ulo might have skins in which to wrat 

themselves and their children in winter 

Alone he had hunted, silently followin: 

the tracks of bear and wolf; and a 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” night he had lain in wait for the 

deer which came to drink of the 

water of a woodland lake. Only at midday had he slep 

awhile, for then the wild creatures he was seeking stayed i 

the depths of the forest, crouching in their lairs or hiding in 
the cover of the fern. 

Since dawn he had followed a bear, having tracked it fron 

the shore of the lake; but, save for a bird he had killed with his 

throwing-stick, his hunting had been fruitless. So at length he 
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had sunk to sleep, his head resting on the moss-grown roots of a 
storm-rent tree. While he slept, some of the smaller creatures 
of the forest crept close to him, and a squirrel peered down at 
him from a bough above his head. Birds flew down from the 
trees to feed on the seeds of the woodland plants, and one of 
them, bolder than the rest, perched on the shoulder of the sleeping 
cave-dweller. The forest was strangely silent, for the hush 
of noon was uponit. The only sounds that broke the silence 
were the low twittering of the birds and the soft whispering of 
the leaves. 

Wald lay motionless. His cloak of skins had fallen from 
his shoulder, but his hand still tightly grasped his axe of polished 
stone. Had any wild beast approached he would have heard it, 
and leapt to his feet, ready to fight or pursue; but the sound of 
soft footsteps drawing near him from the shadow of the forest 
were unheard by him. Only the birds and the squirre] heard the 
footsteps, and they did not heed them until, from behind a 
thicket of underwood, a girl appeared, walking lightly, like a 
fawn. Her face was paler than that of the sleeping hunter, but 
her hair, which hung loose upon her shoulders, was darker than 
his; her eyes, too, were dark, but there was light in them, like 
the starlight of a midnight sky. A cloak of soft skins protected 
her from the thorny tangle of the thickets. In her hand she held 
a small spear, the head of which was fashioned from a finely- 
chipped flake of flint. 

Until she had come under the wide-spreading boughs of 
the ancient tree she did not see the sleeping man; but the flight 
of the bird from his shoulder revealed him to her. For a few 
moments she stood still, uncertain whether to flee or stay ; but 
seeing that the hunter was sleeping she slowly and silently 
approached him. As she did so, a small but deadly snake crawled 
out from among the tree roots and twined itself round the handle 
of the sleeper’s axe. In another moment it would have encircled 
his arm; but the girl darted forward, seized it by the neck, 
wrenched it from the axe-handle, and dashed it against the tree. 
Then she turned and fled; but the wrenching away of the snake 
had aroused the hunter, who leapt to his feet and saw her stealing 
away among the trees. Swinging his axe once round above his 
head, he flung it at her. It struck heron the shoulder, and with 
a cry of mingled pain and terror she fell to the ground. 

Seizing his heavy throwing-stick, Wald ran to the spot 
where she lay. Not knowing she was a girl, he was ready to 
strike her again if she tried to rise; but when he stooped beside 
her and smoothed back the dark hair which had fallen over her 
face, he threw down his throwing-stick and smote himself with 
his clenched hand. Dazed with pain and helpless with terror, 
the girl fell back on his arm and gazed up at him with wide-open 
eyes. Wald tried to make her understand that she had nothing 
to fear; but when he raised her up and looked at her wound she 
shrank from him and hid her face in her hands. Still. he bound 
a strip of soft skin round her shoulder, and then carried her to his 
resting-place beneath the tree. ‘There he saw the dead snake, and 
knew that the girl he had nearly slain had risked her life for him. 

To Wald it seemed a strange thing that this girl should have 
run such a risk for an unknown man. Among the women of the 
People of Ulo there was none, he told himself, who would have 
done so; and as he sat and watched the girl, he wondered that 
she should be so different from the women of his own tribe. It 
was plain to him that she was of a race unlike the People of Ulo; 
she had not the ungainly form and swarthy skin of the cave- 
dwellers, but rather resembled those fair-faced People of the 
Plain, whose home lay beyond the Great Hills. At times bands 
of their hunters crossed the plains and hunted in the forest; but 
he had never known women to come with them from their far- 
off land. A fear seized him for a moment that he had chanced 
to meet with a spirit-maiden, such as were known to inhabit the 
forest; but he told himself that a spirit-maiden could suffer no 
hurt at human hands, and the blood of this girl still stained the 
edge of his axe of stone. 

For a long time the girl lay gazing up at him, her breast 
heaving and her limbs trembling, so that he dare not move for 
fear of adding to her terror. It came to his mind that she could 
never before have seen a cave-dweiler of the People of Ulo, 
and that the sight of so strange a man filled her with alarm. 
For, like all the men of the People of Ulo, Wald was long and 
strong of arm, but short of stature, and his face was to hers as 
is night to day. But when at length he made her understand 
that he meant no harm to her, she ceased trembling, and at last, 
worn out with pain, she fell asleep. 

Until the sun set and the forest grew dark she slept, and 
Wald watched beside her. Then he carried her into a cave near 
the lake, where he made for her a couch of soft skins, and there 
left her while he went in search of food for her. When he 
returned she was still sleeping; but the crackling of the fire he 
kindled aroused her, and she sat up and gazed wonderingly at 
him as he moved about the gloomy cave. His swarthy face and 
powerful frame still seemed to affright her; but wnen she saw 
that he had again bound up her wound and had brought her 
food her fears seemed to leave her, for she ate of the food and 
thanked him by signs and with smiles. 
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All through the night Wald kept guard at the mouth of 
the cave, where he drove away with burning brands from the 
fire the wild beasts that came near. When the day dawned the 
girl came out to him, and, pointing to her wounded shoulder, 
laughed, to make him understand that it hurt her but little and 
would socn be healed. And Wald, wishing. her to know that 
she had nothing to fear from him, held out his axe to her and 
signed to her to strike him with it as he had struck her. Then 
she smiled again and gave him back the axe; and when he 
showed her the snake she had killed she understood that he knew 
what she had done. 

That day Wald stayed by the lakeside, and the girl sat by 
the mouth of the cave, watching him as he lay in wait for the 
wildfowl behind a bed of reeds; but the next day he went out 
hunting in the forest, and the gir! went with him. At noon they 
came to the border of the forest, where the Great Plain stretched 
away before them as far as eye could see. It was across this 
plain that the strange hunters came when they visited the forest, 
and the girl made Wald understand that her home lay beyond 
it. Pointing to herself she said “ Lalé,” which was her name. 
Then Wald told her his, and they began to call each other by 
name; and in a little while each learnt the meaning of other 
words the other used, and they began to talk together. Thus Wald 
learnt that there was a party of her own people hunting in the 
forest, and that she had lost them while they were following fast 
in the track of a deer. When they returned to the cave there 
was still some time before sunset, so he took Lalé down to the 
lake, and showed her a log-boat moored among the reeds. * For 
a time he paddled the boat to and fro before her; but when he 
made as though he would go away across the lake and leave 
her, she called to him and he took her into the boat. Then he 
paddled out to the middle of the lake, where they could see the 
sun set beyond the forest; and they stayed there until the mist 
began to rise from the water and th> night birds to call among 
the reeds. And Wald saw a look of sadness on Lalé’s face 
when her eyes met his, and he said to himself: ‘She is thinking 
of her people and her home beyond the Great Plain.” 

That night a chill wind blew through the forest, and Lal 
stayed by the fire at the mouth of the cave until she fell asleep 
with her head resting on Wald’s cloak of skins. All through the 
night the hunter sat awake but motionless, gazing, by the light 
of the fire, into the face of the sleeping girl. At dawn, when 
she awoke, he was so stiff and weary he could scarce rise from 
the ground, so she drew his head down on to her knees, and he 
fell asleep with her arms around him. 

For several days they went out together into the forest and 
returned to the cave at nightfall; and then the time came for 
Wald to go back to the People of Ulo. When Lalé understood 
that he must leave her, she left him for a while and went into 
the darkest part of the cave, where she hid her face in her hands; 
nor would she come to the mouth of the cave when he told her 
that he would take her to the path across the Great Plain, where 
the hunters of her people would find her when they set out fot 
their homes. So after a while he left her, telling her that they 
would start at daybreak for the border of the plain. 

While he kept watch that night, Wald was sore at heart at 
the thought that he must bid farewell to the fair girl who had 
saved his life, and whose dark eyes were full of questionings he 
could not understand nor answer; but he knew he could not 
take her with him when he went back to the People of Ulo, for 
they would slay her. It came into his mind that he might keep 
her hidden from them somewhere in the forest; but at the 
moment when the thought came to him he heard a sobbing in 
the cave, and he told himself that she was weeping for her people 
and longing to be with them again. So he strove vainly to forget 
the dark eyes, which at times had looked so long and strangely 
into his, and he planned how he could best guide her to the 
hunters’ path across the Great Plain. And Lalé sat watching 
him from the dark part of the cave; but the tears in her eyes 
were not tears of grief at the loss of her people, nor was shi 
sighing for her far-off home. 

~ Soon after dawn Wald called to her, and she came out to 
him, her eyes weary with weeping and her head bowed as by a 
great grief. When he saw her he turned his face from her, for 
he could not bear to see her sorrowing ; but he brought her food, 
and when they had eaten a little they set out for the border oi 
the plain. In silence the hunter led the way ; in silence the girl 
followed him, and it seemed that she walked blindly, for she 
often stumbled and nearly fell. Once they came upon the track 
of a bear, but Wald heeded it not; nor did his hand seek his 
bow when a deer bounded before them across a sunlit glade. 
When, after journeying a long way, they rested awhile under « 
tree, Lalé flung herself down on the ground, hid her face in het 
hands, and would not speak. 

By the time the sun was high over their heads they hac 
reached the border of the Great Plain at the spot where the 
hunters’ path emerged from the forest and could be seen stretching 
away across the vast expanse of waving grass and tangle 
thickets of thorn. Behind them, among the forest boughs, the 
squirrels gambolled and the wood-doves crooned. The crooning 
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of the doves reminded Wald of the day when he fell asleep 
ieneath the ancient tree and awoke to see Lalé fleeing from him 
ito the depths of the forest.” He wished that he had let her go 
:nhindered then, for it was hard to part with her now that she had 
en his companion for awhile and had won her way to his heart. 
On the edge of a thicket, a little way from the bounds of the 
rest, he built her a shelter of boughs, so that she might wait 
ere in safety till the hunters came. In it he placed some birds 
- had killed for her, some wild fruits he had gathered, and some 
rm skins in which she could wrap herself at night. But while 
. did this for her, Lalé sat idle and silent, gazing with stony face 
:d eves that were now tearless across the plain. 
When he came to bid her farewell, she rose to her feet and 
ied to speak; but no sound came from her lips, though her 
east heaved and her heart throbbed quickly beneath her cloak 
skins. Many times he uttered her name; but she only gazed 
him with questioning eyes, hoping that he would understand 
hy her heart was so full of pain. But Wald knew nothing of 
e ways of the women of the land beyond the Great Plain, and 
‘t until she took up her spear and signed to him to strike it 
to her heart did he understand that she loved him. Then he 
iew that he could never leave her nor let her go away from him ; 
id he took her in his arms and drew her face up to his. And 
1en, too, the tears again filled Lalé’s eyes; but, clasping her 
rms about the hunter’s neck, she smiled at him through her tears. 
That night, just as the sun was setting in a golden glory 
eyond the woodJands, Wald and Lalé returned to the cave by 
he side of the lake. And from that time forward the People of 
‘lo saw no more of the son of their chief hunter, nor did the 
eople of the land beyond the Great Plain ever find their lost 
maid. W. A. Dutt. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PANSY-PLANTING FOR NEXT YEAR. 
S the October days glide by opportunities are being missed of making 
gardens gay with flowers early next year. There seems to bea 
settled conviction that the only time to plant or to sow is 
the spring 
The Pansy mey be taken as an example of a plant that is best 
bedded out in autumn, and as soon as possible after the middle 
of October. Healthy tufts pianted then will flower long before those put in 
during March or early April. The writer is using nothing eise in a little 
garden except Pansies, with the borders round filled with Rosemary, Lavender. 
and the old Monthty Rese, the margin Campanula pusilla, and when this is 
over followed by the purest of pink Chinese Pinks. Plant them at once, 
tufts. Ordinary garden soil 
with which has been mixed some well-decayed manure is sufficiently good, 
and always group or mass the plants to derive the full advantage of the beautiful 
flower colouring. Among the more recent varieties are many of delicate 
shades, and the race is rich in soft mauves and purples. A beautiful variety 
is Bridal Morn, which is of the utmost service when a soft colouring is desired, 
and ancther little flower gem is Queen of the Year, a variety we have planted 
lavishly for the sake of its Violet-like blossom of purple-mauve. In addition 
to this it has a warm fragrance, almost as strong and certainly as agreeable as 
that of the Violet of the wayside bank. Fragrance is the sweet attribute of many 
of the newer Pansies, and we hope raizers in the future will not forget that a 
Pansy without scent has lost half its charm. Blue Gown is a variety we have 
not discarded, in spite of so-called improvements upon it; but these are not 
evident. There is a subtle charm in the soft shades of this pretty Pansy, 
and the plant flowers with the freedom and vigour so characteristic cf the 
more modern sorts. 


we mean garden tlowers—but this is quite wrong. 


and at a distance of about I1oin. between the 


If the position is reasonably cool and the soil fairly 
good, one can always count upon a lavish display of Pansy flowers, which 
form themselves into billowy masses of blossom, never ceasing to enliven the 
garden until the time of frosts. 
the flowers when gathered. 


Another important point is the value of 
Single glass bowls filled with them have a 
quaint beauty, and the mauves and soft yellows with a few daintily-edged 
flowers make a decoration that more than vases of choice 
exotics. ’ pallida, Lark, Border Witch, J. B. Riding, 
and William Niel are varieties of beautiful colourings, chiefly mauves an:i 
rose pinks. The most attractive white to the writer is White Beauty, and of 
a creamy shade none is better than Devonshire Cream. Ardwell Gem, 
although a very old variety, still remains the finest yellow, and its freedom of 
flowering is remarkable. There is a somewhat new race of Pansies known 
by the name of Miniature, of which Violetta, which was raised by the late 
Dr. Stuart of Chirnside, is the type. These little sorts are admirable on the 
rock garden, or to put in between the flagstones in the paved-court gardens 
where Rosemary and Lavender scent the wind, It is pleasant to brush against 
these fragrant bushes, and see at their feet a clustering of the little Violetta 
Pansies. 


we esteem 


Florizel, Rosea 


King of the Biues and Queen of the Year are quite happy in the 
chinks in the stones, 
PLANTING FLAG IRISEs. 

Planting-time is in full swing, borders are planned out, and rich colour- 
effects anticipated for next year. One flower must not be forgotten in the 
hardy garden, and that is the Flag Iris, of which an illustration is given. 
Groups of the beautiful I. pallida dalmatica, or any of the finer varieties, 
have a special charm, and, when massed in the way represented, they bring 
co.our to the garden in June, when the maj rity of Flag Irises are in flower. 
NCTEsS. 

The Moon Daisy—The name of this beautiful flower of autumn is 
Chrysanthemum or Pyrethrum uliginosum; it is to be found under both names 
in books, but there is a certain appropriateness in the popular name, for the big 
white flowers seem to shine out asa solt light in the evening of an October day. 
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We saw such an e‘Tfect as this recently. 
an old moat. 


A large group hal been planted in 
The branches hung over part of the silvery flowers, but the 
meeting of leaf and flower was pleasant to see. The Moon Daisy delights in 
a moist soil, and soon establishes itself, even when the garden is innocent of 
damp ditches and moatsides. 

Delphinium Beiladonna.—Blue is a colour always desired in the garden, 
but was not always to be had until the tufted Pansies brought it in many shades. 
But there is one flower in beauty even now which is as blue as a summer sky, 
and its name is Delphinium Belladonna. Unfortunately, the plant is one of 
the most weakly of its race, and slugs have a special fondness for the leaves, 
but it is worth almost any trouble to secure a succession of the graceful 
spikes of purest sky blue. There is nothing so clear, pure, and beautiful as 
the blue of the Belladonna Larkspur, and it will flower from early summer 
until the frosts. 

Hybrid Sweet-briar Roses.—At this Rose-planting season it is well te 
think of ways of using Roses not adopted before, and we are this year making 
a departure, that is, growing the Lord Penzance Briar Roses in a hedge, 
mingling them with the Wild Rose, which is one of the parents of the hybrid 
race. These Briars make tremendous growth, throwing up shoots many feet long 
in a season, hung with flowers of sweetest perfume and warm colouring, 
When 
the brief flower-time is over, there is the anticipation of a brilliant hep feast, 
and some of the varieties are brighter even than the fruits of the hedgerow 
Rose when the leaves have dropped from Thorn and Bramble. The favourite 


the leaves when bruised also giving off a Sweet-briar fragrance. 





the following: 
Geierstein, 


Amy Robsart, deep rose, 
crowd of 


hybrids of the writer are 
tionally free; Anne of 
following the flowers, and the growth very graceful and branching; Jeanie 
Deans, a large crimson flower touched with scarlet, the foliage very dark 
green in colour; and Meg Merrilies, which has a wondrously bright flower, 
and heps are produced in abundance. A hybrid frequently recommended is 
named Lady Penzance, but the flower is too delicate in colouring for such a 


excep- 


crimson, a scarlet heps 


purpose as is here set forti; it may be best described as soft copper, the 
base of the petals bright yellow. 

Rose Frau Karl Druschki.—It was pleasant to see this beautiful hybril 
perpetual Rose so finely shown at the recent autumn exhibition of Roses in the 
New Horticultural Hall. Very few of this race flower late in the year, but 
reserve their blossoming for the summer, so that when a variety does make a 
display in September it is all the more welcome. Frau Karl Druschki may 
be described as a typical exhibition variety. The flower is large, not coarse, 
however, with broad, strong petals without a trace of colour; it is a dead, 
but not cold white, and the plant is strong and free. Although quite a new 
Rose—it only appeared two or three years ago—there are few gardens in 
which it is not planted. 

Michaelmas Daisy acris.—For identification in catalogues it were wiser 
to call this Aster acris. It is not of the willowy type, but quite dwarf—2ft. 
in its most vigorous stage—and a mound of beautiful pale mauve-lilac 
flowers.. We recently noticed, in a wild garden, billowy masses of it in 
rough grass, and the effect was what one would desire in autumn, ~ It is simply 
a mass of flowers in mid-September, 
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THE RESIDENCE OF . . 


OLD: &NEVW ™M® ©. W. PARKER. 


HERE is every sign that Essex is becoming much 

better known than it used to be fifty years ago. It lies 

so near to London that few people when seeking a 

home in the country thought of settling so near to the 

great city. Their fancy overleaped Essex, and carried 

them further afield. Also, though very interesting to the 
naturalist, yachtsman, and wildfowler, the Essex coast, with its 
limitless levels of mud-flats and marsh, and its wide tidal 
estuaries, was mainly quite unsuited for what are known as 
‘seaside resorts.” So railways were not carried down to the 
shore, and the safront between the mouth of the Thames 
estuary and the Naze was almost unvisited. The result is that 
now, when motor-cars are opening up out-of-the-way places, 
and the charm of neighbourhoods, which have never been 
disturbed in their quiet lives for centuries, is more than ever 
appreciated, the beauty and interest of this rich old kingdom of the 
East Saxon are rapidly becoming better known. Still, it is some- 
what amusing to see the obvious surprise of the correspondents 
with the Army Corps during the Manceuvres, reflected in the 
accounts written to the papers, when they discovered that in 
Essex a hill gooft. high was no rarity, that in it were more 
beautiful old farmhouses than in any equal area of England, and 
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that the population, though so entirely engaged in agriculture 
was numerous, happy, and rapidly overcoming the difficultie 
into which agricultural depression had for some years plungé 

whole districts. But what puzzled them more than anythin 
else was the number of large woods and parks in the county 
Large woods mean, as a rule, large properties, and parks onl 
accompany fine houses, and of these Essex has, perhaps, 

vreater share, dating from the sixteenth to the end of th 
seventeenth century, than any shire of England, Suffolk nc 

excepted. For at least a century and a-half it seems to hav 
been’ one of the favourite districts for building mansions an 
acquiring estates, from the days of Henry VIII. to those « 
James I. Ifthe reason be sought, it is mainly to be found, i 
all likelihood, in the desire to possess land which would gro 

the largest possible amount of wheat to the acre. This th 
Essex land would do, and it was regarded by the courtier 
of Elizabeth and the merchants of James I.’s_ prosperou 
reign as a kind of ‘ gilt-edged security.” As soon as the 
obtained the land they began to build. Others, who ha 
inherited Essex estates, were not slow to follow. theii 
example. The splendid brick quadrangle of Gosfield, the 
gables and gateways of Lord Petre’s house at Ingatestone, 
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Copyright THE 
Lees Priory, Moulsham Hall, built by Thomas Mildmay, 
Marks Hall, built by the Honywoods, Heron Hall, by 
the Tyrells, Old Hatfield Priory, Graces, built by Sir 


Henry Mildmay at Little Baddow, Danbury Place, Spains 
Hall, and Moyns Park, as well as Faulkbourne Hall, are 
among the beautiful, and often very large, houses either. built 
between the days of the last Tudors and the close of the reign 
of the first Stuarts, or, as often happened then, rebuilt or added 
to in the prevailing fashion of the day. It is most fortunate for 
posterity that spare cash and growing riches happened to accrue 
to the upper classes of this country when such an excellent style 
of building was in vogue. We ought to add the name of 
St. Osyth’s Priory and of Layer Marney, for though the latter 
only survives in part, it is perhaps more characteristic of the 
best Essex work than any other fragment, however important. 
The brick portion of St. Osyth’s Priory is also largely post- 
Reformation work, built by its first lay possessors. Brick, 
especially moulded brick, is seen in greater perfection in the 
Essex houses than elsewhere, except at Oxburgh in Norfolk, 
and Tattersall 
Castle in Lincoln- 
shire; but the 
brick for the 
latter is known to 
have been brought 
from Holland. 
There is some 
reason for thinking 
that Faulkbourne 
belongs in part, 
and very largely 
in style, to a some- 
what earlier period 
of brick architec- 
ture than most of 
the Essex houses 
enumeratedabove. 
In the first place, 
nearly all cf them 
are purely ‘do- 
mestic” in type, 
not castellated or 
crenellated (even 
ornamentally to 
any great extent). 
Logically and his- 
torically the 
designs in which 
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more gradually into the ‘ house” belong 
to a rather earlier date. The most splendid and best-known 
examples in brick are Oxburgh in Norfolk, the seat of the 
Bedingfelds, and Tattersall in Lincolnshire, built by the Lord 
Treasurer Cromwell in the reign of Henry VI. To be rather 
more exact, Oxburgh was begun after a licence had been 
granted by the King in 1482, and Tattersall was built between 
the years 1435 and 1455. In a recent account of Faulkbourne 
Hall, printed in the Transactions of the Essex Archeological 
Society, from the pen of Mr. F. Chancelior, the writer, while very 
properly discrediting the curiously ignorant accounts of the 
building, in which the tower gateway was set down as Early 
Norman, says, frankly, that he could find nothing older than 
about 1500. But it is curious that at Faulkbourne the details of 
the older work are all unlike what may be described as ‘* common 
form” in most of the other Essex houses. There are towers and 
bartizans; and the great tower in the north-east angle has 
much in common with the work at Tattersall. Every part of 
the original building was of brick, all the window jambs and 
heads being made 
from moulded 
brick, not an atom 
of stone being used, 
while at Tattersall 
the chimney-pieces 
and handrail in the 
turrets areof stone, 
though all the 
vaultings of the 
passages are of the 
other material. 
There is a remark- 
able staircase at 
Faulkbournre, 
within a_ turret 
growing out of the 
tower, witha hand- 
rail of solid moul- 
ded brick, brick 
steps, and a brick 
newel pillar. There 
are eighty - three 
steps in the turret 
stair, which leads 
on to the leads, 
while a door lower 
down gives access 
to the guard-room, 


the castle merges 
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If we enquire 
into the history of 
the demise of this 
estate, and of the 
probable dates at 
which the older 
part of the house 
was begun, we 
shall find a good 
deal to connect it 
with the dates of 
Oxburgh and 
Tattersall; and 
though most 
of the work the 
builders of which 
are known, and 
on which they 
have in some cases 
leit their signa- 
tures, is a good 
deal later, it is 
extremely _ likely 
that the first who 
added to it may 
have followed out 
the old design, 
just as it 1s certain 
that some of those 
who added the 
modern parts did, these being just good imitation of the old. As 
in almost all cases of the demise of English land, the story of its 
possession is clear enough. It came to the Rivers family in the 
eurly part of the thirteenth century as the portion of Maud, the 
daughter of Richard de Lacy. It remained in the Rivers family 
ull 1339, and then, after various changes, became the property 
of Sir John Montgomery, a famous soldier, who died about 1448. 
This brings us to the Oxburgh and Tattersall period; and the 
house may weil have been designed, or begun, either by Sir 
john Montgomery, or by his son Sir Thomas. There is this 
iurther in favour of Sir Thomas Montgomery having been in a 
position to begin to build a fine house, that he was a favourite 
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both with the Lan 
castrians and th 
Yorkists throue| 
out the Wars 
the Roses, an 
doubtless amass: 
money. He wa 
steward of Haver- 
ing atte Bowe: 
steward of Had 
leigh Castle, anc 
of the Forest « 
Essex, and he die. 
in i404. It i 
stated on goo 
authority tha 
‘part of the hous 
is ancient, sup- 
posed to be of thy 
fifteenth century,’ 
and part ‘* moder: 
imitation.” Bu 
though this omit 
the part built a 
known dates i 
the —seventeent! 
and eighteenth 
centuries, it doe: 
connect the oldest 
part with the 
periods with which we have ventured to compare it. ‘The 
details are peculiar, and appear earlier than the generality 
of moulded brick buildings. Some suppose it to have been 
built by Sir John Montgomery about 1440” (Hudson Turner). 
We give elsewhere the reasons for thinking that Sir Thomas 
Montgomery, his son, was the more likely to have been the 
builder. 

The well-known Towers of Layer Marney were built at 
ieast thirty years later than the days when Sir Thomas flourished, 
namely, in or about 1520, by Sir Henry Marney, Captain of the 
Guard to Henry VIII. 

If the above surmises as to the date of the older part of 
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Faulkbourne are correct, they 
will apply in the main to the 
north-east tower and corner. 
The rest of the building is of 
later date, as to which its 
known history supplies details. 
The Fortescue family, who had 
held it since Alice Montgomery 
married John Fortescue at the 
close of the fifteenth century, 
sold it in 1637 to Sir Edward 
Bullock of Loftesin Essex. Seven 
generations of Bullocks held 
the place, the last of whom sold 
it in 1897 to Mr. Andrew 
Motion, who a few months 
later sold it again to Mr. 
Christopher Parker, the present 
possessor. The Bullocks seem 
to have added to or renewed 
various parts of the buildings 
irom time to time. The metal 
vanes, which are such copn- 
spicuous ornaments on_ the 
pinnacles, bear their initials 
and various dates, from the 


> 


kE. B. of the first owner, with 


the date 1666, to J. B. in 
1786. Some of the rain- 
water heads have the initials 


E. M. B. 1693. The illuminated 
shields of the family decorate 
the panels, and their coats-of- 
arms some of the windows. 
In the part built by the Bullocks 
is a very fine oak staircase 
with steps 6ft. wide. Speaking 
generally, the north and east 
parts represent the late fifteenth 
century and sixteenth century 
house, while the rest is of 
various periods from 1666 to 
1786, with some modern 
addition. The gardens, like 
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enclosed, Essex type, with 
abundance of good timber in 
the fences, corm and clover 
fields, and good farmhouses, 
forming in the aggregate that 
attractive landscape which 
speaks so eloquently of th 
long and enduring peace and 
tranquillity enjoyed by the 
cultivators of rural England 
during the centuries when they 


enjoyed freedom alike from 
invasion and civil war. Faulk- 
bourne Hall itself, by its 
ancient and partly fortified 
tower, probably recalls the 


latest days when fear of a pos- 
sible enemy dictated any of 
the forms of English domestic 
architecture. 


AUTUMN IN 
WILTSHIRE. 


LTHOUGH the clear 
atmosphereand bright 
sun try to belie his 
presence, autumn has 
already set his seal on 

the Valley of the Avon. There 
is a crispness in the air peculiar 
to the very early days of 
October; the scarlet hue of the 
Virginian creeper which wreathes 
yon lonely cottages, the yellowish 
stretches of stubble, robbed now 
of the golden stooks—these are 
significant of the change. There 
is a distinctive: charm about 
these few brief weeks of the 
year, “twixt Michaelmas and 
Martinmas, when fast-waning 











those of Gosfield Hall, contain some fine cedars, though 
less in size than those at the latter house, while running 
water by the north-east tower takes the place of the still 
moat, so commonly dug round East Anglian houses. The 
surrounding country is of the usual highly cultivated, but prettily 


summer lingers as if loth to go, and autumn creeps slowly but 
surely in, marking his advance by a touch of rime in the early 
morn, heavy dews, a certain brisk ‘“ tang” imparted to the air, 
and ever-shortening days. The foliage lacks the sad, depressing 4 
effect of its withered, brown stage; nor has it yet taken on the 
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crimson and golden glories of its last days; but it has acquired a 
thousand delicate, subtle shadings—a gradual merging into 
pinkish mauves, dull purples, pale saffrons, russet and bronzy 
yellowish tints, relieving the chief colour-note of dark green which 
still robes the woodlands. Far away the valley stretches, placid, 
peaceful, flat; acres of emerald pasturage; countless hedges 
jorming the boundaries of the small enclosures, giving a map-like 
appearance to the scene. Here and there a rich, reddish brown 
patch of ploughed land, and here and there a golden stretch of 
late, uncut wheat, relieve the picture. It is an exceptionally 
well-wooded country: fine old elms and oaks border each field ; 
in the far distance the effect is almost as if a vast, continuous 
forest lay on the horizon to the west. Like a silvery thread, 
with many a twist 
and turn, the Avon 
winds his way 
through the pas- oat 
toral landscape ; 
the sun glints on 
water with _ bril- 
hant effect, mak- 
ing it shine like a 
burnished mirror 
many miles away. 
Many a snug, 
prosperous - !ook- 
ing Wiltshire 
farmhouse nestles 
beside a clump of 
protecting elms in 
the broad, fertile 
valley. In thenear 
foreground is a 
typical old manor 
house, half hidden 
by its surrounding 
trees, and 1s 
seclusion guarded 
by its moat, and 
the narrow Avon. 
Quaintly gabled, 
ivy-clad, its grey- 
tiled roof has with- 
stood the summer 
suns and autumn 
rains of close on 
five long centuries. 
It looks so snug 
and peaceful, so 
remote irom the 
cares and troubles 
of a storm-tossed 
outer world, that 
one would imagine 
nothing had ever 
dared to disturb 
its rest and quiet. 
But many a wild 
legend of love and 
war (ever re-echo- 
ing notes in the 
history of man- 
kind, as the scale 
eoes ringing up 
the ages) has the 
old manor farm for 
its setting. Once 
strongly fortified, 
the clarion note of 
trife rang  con- 
stantly around it, 
in the warlike days 
f Tudor and 
Stuart, when tur- 
ulent, hot-headed 
local magnates 
were apt to resort 
to force of arms on 
the sightest provocation. Roundhead and Cavalier contested 
fiercely for its possession ; by strategy Ning Charles’s men seized 
he place, and held it, using it for a rendezvous in the troublous 
times of the Civil War. Many a tale, many a secret, could the 
demure grey walls tell, if only they would! Revelations of 
iluman passions, griefs and joys, sufferings, plottings, failures, 
ind triumphs. This autumn morning, the clear blue sky flecked 
with swift-moving dark grey clouds, tries to pretend it is June. 
Away to the east, the hills, a long, low, undulating range, are 
veiled in silvery mist. Without obscuring the outline of wooded 
slope or barren down, it softens distance; definitions are faintly 
blurred, all barshness of jutting peaks against tae skyline is 
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toned by the kindly haze to palest blue, translucent grey, and 
filmiest white. 
** The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun, 

And through their lucid veil, his softened force 

Shed o’er the peaceful world. Then is the time 

For those whom Nature and whom Wisdom charm 

To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd 

And woo lone Quiet in her silent walks.” 

It is good to tramp through the fields to-dav, taking in the pure, 
country air; seeing beast and bird at play in their own haunts ; 
watching the shadows move slowly across yon nearest slope of 
the smooth-turfed Downs, where little candle-flames of hawkweed, 
set in the velvety green stretches, flicker in the breeze. The 
landscape is by no 
means yet desti- 
tute of flowers. 
Scarlet poppies 
here and_ there 
linger in the stub- 
ble; white patches 
of Michaelmas 
daisies edge the 
ruts of the cart- 
track. Just below 
the first range 
of down-country, 
on the high 
ground whence we 
look across the 
Vale, scabious 
colours the dry, 
poor grassland, 
turning the fields 
Into a sea of 
shimmering blue, 
shaded from azure 
to mauve. Even 
in the valley, the 
maples have taken 
on their lovely 
autumn colour- 
ings; the strag- 
gling, unkempt 
hedges are 
wreathed in a 
glory of yellow 
and greenish 
white with cluster- 
ing masses of 
clematis, so aptly 
called ** Traveller’s 
Joy.” Touches of 
brightness are 
given by the red 
of countless unripe 
blackberries, and 
by the scarlet of 
rose berries anc 
‘hips and haws” 
beloved of the 
children. And 
there are treasures 
to seek in the Vale 
this morning, 
Here and there in 
the lush grass, 
green and strong 
after the recent 
rains, gleams a 
small white ball. 
Mushrooms! 
Great is the joy of 
iinding them; so 
freshly pink, so 
snowily white, are 
they. And every 
hazel copse is fui 
: of nuts, for it is a 
cood year in these parts. The fickle English summer, whic 
for once gave us sunshine instead of torrents of rain, has 
enabled the blackberry crop to ripen; a great source of 
delight and profit is thus secured to the country people. Down 
by the river, brown-green depths reflect a sandy bottom. The 
narrow river-path is almost blocked by the unusual growt!: of 
long grass and meadow-sweet; purple loosestrife sti!! blossoms in 
places. Masses of sombre, dying water-weeds, giant reeds, 
beginning to grow yellow, drooping bushes hanging over the 
water, almost prevent the stream from forcing a passage, but 
form an ideal retreat for birds. Here, in a little backwater, the 
lazy jack lies basking in the mellow sunlight, snapping at various 
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small fry, occasionally waxing playful and plunging. Sometimes 
in the clear water you catch a passing glimpse of a shoal of red- 
finned, silvery roach ; but if they catch a glimpse of you, a whisk 
of forty fish-tails and away they go! It is good to steal away 
now and then, and watch with old Dame Nature for a little 
while. Although she only reveals the boundless wonders of her 
kingdem to those who seek her, she has much to teach that is 
well worth the learning. An unending story is being woven day 
by day in the woods and fields ; once begun, its absorbing interest 
will never flag, its hold on you will never relax, until the fading 
sun has sunk behind the hills, and a soft, moist zephyr brings 
that veil of mist to hide them in; until gathering vapours and 
darkness creep slowly up the valley, till the quiet meadows and 
the bosky woodland depths are wrapt in slumber, and only the 
whispering waters of the winding Avon are audible as he slowly 
rolls by on his long journey towards the sea. Neowin s. 


BUSHIDO. 


GAIN Mr. Kipling should “smite his blooming lyre” in 
celebration of our steam machinery, our motor-cars, 
our electrical apparatus, our patent stoves, our biscuits, 
our pickles, and the other wonderful though mechanical 
products in which the European may still assert 

without presumption a superiority over the Asiatic. This 
superiority remains, however threatened; and we may fairly 
make the most of it, if only ina swan-song. There was a time, 
and that not long ago, when the finer suggestions and operations 
of the soul also . . . but that illusion is gone. Although 
venerally unperceived at the time, it began to fade on the morrow 
of the day when the Chinese Navy withered under the bushido 
(sacred name!) of Japan. And from that day to the crossing of 
the Yalu, from the crossing of the Yalu to the battles of Liao- Yang 
and after, whatever pretension to soul was ours has been under- 
going extinction ; not, indeed, by actual loss or depravation, but as 
the lesser lights of heaven are extinguished at the rising of the sun. 

And yet we were never quite conscious of this till the fourth 
of the present month; and it is only where The Times circulates 
on the Continent that other Europeans are sensibly aware of it 
now. Like ourselves, no doubt they have been long attentive to 
the operation of certain unsuspected forces in Japan, and are 
equally astonished at them. Not, however, as finding anything 
new or mysterious in those forces themselves: but because of 
their sudden appearance in those enchanting old Eastern gardens, 
the rapidity of their growth, the machinal strength, unity, and 
precision of their working. Much that we vaguely call 
“uncanny” was smelt out in all this; and maybe an absence 
of something, a something like that which Undine missed, was 
suspected. There was the mistake, it seems. Perceiving, or 
fancying we perceived, a deficiency of the small kind of soul to 
which we are accustomed in Europe, we looked for no other sort. 
Not being ourselves bushis, nor even carrying within ourselves (so 
far as we have got) the potentiality of becoming bushis, we did 
not even know the name of a wonderful soul-principle—bushido : 
a peculiarity of the Japanese, which, after smouldering in their 
breasts like charcoal in a chaufferette for rather more than 1,400 
years, has burst into a universal and all-subduing flame. 

European travellers in Japan—of whom there have been 
many lately, and some of them as observant as Miss Bird—should 
have prepared us for this. But only the very latest have any- 
thing much to say about bushido. As a soul-principle it seems 
quite to have escaped their notice. The very very latest of them 
—Lord Ronaldshay, whose magnificent book of travels has just 
been published by Mr. Blackwood—depends upon a Japanese 
writer of the hour for all that he knows about it. And so, 
apparently, does the military Correspondent of The Times ; who, 
although he is no more a bushi than the rest of us, whatever he 
may say, opens the whole matter with the ardour and conviction 
of the Forerunner of a new gospel. It is by him, writing an 
English so majestic that John Kemble himself could not have 
beaten it had he taken to literature, that the British public is 
Jessoned in what bushido is, and persuaded to exchange it for 
what was once called Grace. 

But transactions of that character are not only difficult, they 
are very serious; and we should carefully look to the wisdom of 
them who counsel us when their advice is hard to understand. 
Therefore it becomes a duty to mention that the expositor of 
bushido st wtsrather badly. Indeed, nothing in its way could be more 
confused and unphilosophical than his opening paragraphs. In 
the second, which is the most scientific, he names Patriotism, 
Religion, and Fanaticism as the three great forces which have 
determined in past ages “the noblest deeds of arms and the 
highest triumphs of the peaceful arts.’’ To illustrate the 
ditference between these forces he goes on to say. that ‘the first 
insdired Rome and Lacedzmon, the second had its highest 
realisation in the Crusades, while as for the last, we have all of 
us seen barbarians in distant lands confronting our bayonets ” 
(as at Omdurman) “ with as much valour, but not as much 
skill, as was ever displayed by the roth Legion or the knights 
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who obeyed the clarion voice of Peter the Hermit.” Pui 
through these sentences by a competent examiner, the writer oi 
them would soon have to confess that his distinctions are 
arbitrary or non-existent, and that his assumption of noble effort 
and moral purpose for all his sorts of wars is subject to deduc- 
tions so enormous as to be very nearly destructive. In all ages 
there have been wars of patriotism no doubt; but fro aris ei 
focis, for altar and hearth, for our fields and our gods, has been 
the usual description of them, whether in the language of Rome 
or Lacedamon or some other tongue. And why should a 
philosopher distinguish between a war of fanaticism and a war of 
religion, since fanaticism is only the name for religion aroused 
when described by those who do not like it?) Omdurman a 
specimen onslaught of fanaticism ?—not a fight for religion and 
not at all pro patria ? 

Being extremely positive and formal, such loose and self- 
deluding thought as this suggests close enquiry when we come to 
the exposition of the Japanese soul, which is what bushido has been 
making of it from times so remote that it is at last bushido itself. 
“We want to know” what the mighty force is which, at this rate, 
will make Japan the well-deserving mistress of an all-revering 
world: it is bushido. ‘Valour is nothing new to the West,’ 
continues our instructor, who wishes to be fair, and we saw at 
once that the wonder-working spirit of Japan was not that 
‘There was something more behind’—probably something 
moral. “ What was it? What is it?” Itwas and is bushido—the 
self-sown, sell-grown ‘soul of the nation,” which isn’t a bit lik 
ours in Europe, or we should not see the stains “which besmircl 
the military escutcheons of all the nations of the West without a 
single exception.””’ What then is bushido? Well, there ; 
difficulty comes in; because “no one is really competent to 
discuss bushido save a bushi; and the perfect bushi has never 
existed, since perfection is not for men to achieve—no 
not even in Japan.” ‘Ve may learn, however, that it is not 
a religion, and yet is so choice a macedoine of all that is most 
bushidic in all the religions that it might well be adopted by the 
West as a religion, in lieu of that which is so demonstrably 
inferior in the production of soul. (This idea is strongly recom- 
mended.) In Japan, however, bushido is distinctly not a religion, 
but a philosophy—a philosophy which imports and cultivates alli 
the graces of chivalry, all the virtues of the patriot and the 
warrior. None is omitted, none was ever missing. Self 
sacrifice, submission to authority, interest of the State first and 
self-interest nowhere, the ideal of poverty instead of wealth, 
humility in place of ostentation, courage, constancy, fortitude, 
daring, self-restraint, honesty, fidelity, simplicity, temperance, 
chastity, charity—such are the constituents of bushido. They 
are all actually there, and more also; and bushido is the soul ot 
the nation, and thus does that strange force come into existence 
which is to subjugate the world morally and beautifully. 

Who profits by these lyrical extravagances—always with 
us nowadays in one shape or another? They can be no profit 
to ourselves unless it be good to cherish a taste and a reputation 
for sentimental and fantastic insobriety. Neither can the Japanese 
be benefited; for how should such excessive compliment fail to 
challenge reflection and reply? One gentleman, seemingly a 
merchant, asks how it is that, the soul of the nation being so 
carefully swept and garnished, Japanese traders have no reputa- 
tion for commercial rectitude. Another remembers an extra- 
ordinary list, in Mr. Angus Hamilton’s book on Korea, of 
counterfeited imports passed off by these same traders as genuine, 
under labels and trade-marks scrupulously counterfeited also; and 
he would like to know whether bushido explains such courageous 
fraudsas these upon the manufacturers of one foreigncountry alone: 
Needles and cottons, 

Matches, Bryant and May. Alkalies, Brunner, Mond, and Co. 
Sauces, Lea and Perrins. Jams, Crosse and Blackwell. 
Turkey reds, Orr-Ewing and Co, 


Soap, Pears. 


The answer being that we must not consider too much the 
aberrations of trade from the usages of chivalry, another series 
of observations starts up, and the question is whether bushido 
accounts for the Mound of Ears, some recent.palace-assassina- 
tions in Korea, and some later proceedings by high personages 
in the same unfortunate country. It is no service to Japan to 
revive recollections like these—the worst of which (I do not 
mention them) only date from yesterday, one might almost say. 
The sober truth is, however, that just as when the Emperor 
William came to the throne we went mad about him, hailing 
him as a ** young Sun God,” and calling upon each other to mark 
what models for ourselves his Germans were, so we are rather 
crazy about the Japanese. We really are. A truly wonderful 
people were it only for their clockwork psychology, which is 
like nothing else in human nature on the one hand, nor in 
brass and iron on the other. What is more to the purpose, it is 
a people likely to procure, and, perhaps, to profit by, the most 
tremendous changes that the world has seen for many centuries. 
But we should be able to see and acknowledge that with a little 
more of the serenity, a little more of the self-respect and 
self-command, which we admire so much under the name of 
bushido. PG. 
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7THOMSON’S AUTUMN 





W, Rawlings. 


F the poet of ‘The Seasons” had been alive in the year 1904, 
surely the weeks that have passed would have inspired him 
to the highest flights of his Muse. Yet those who know the 
house in which Thomson wrote ‘‘ The Seasons”? may have 
some doubts on the point. It isas quiet a manse as there is 

in Scotland. Around it are no opulent fields of wheat and barley, 
no “ yellow plain” over which autumn ‘‘comes jovial on”; but 
all round is one of the wildest countries in Great Britain, acre 
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A BRIDGE ON THE RIVER TEIGN. 
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upon acre of bent grass and dark heather. Barren hills rise up 
on every side, and the only cottages to be seen are those of the 
shepherds and the few other labourers required in so infertile a 
neighbourhood. ‘Thus it is evident that the poet proved himself 
no slavetothe facts round about him, but trusted to his imagination, 
and, while writing, had ever before him the fields of fancy or the 
memory of the rich English shires. He raised himself quite 
above his immediate environment, and indeed a moorland 
country is not a good one in which 
to observe the beauties of autumn. In 
bright weather it has indeed a peculiar 
loveliness; but this is liable to be 
changed into a look of the utmost 
desolation if clouds should spring up 
and obscure the sunlight. Autumn is 
most beautiful in a_ richly - wooded 
country. There the trees change imper- 
ceptibly from the green of summer to 
the robe of a myriad hues that they 
wear till the moment when the breeze 
scatters their last leaves on the field. 
But Thomson chose. for his scene a 
rich, arable country, and it is interest- 
ing to take note how he made up his 
picture. Naturally, he makes the centre 
of it the harvesters, who work each by 
the lass he loves, and following the 
reapers, in due sequence, come the 
gleaners, of whom Lavinia is the Ruth 
of his parable. As might be inferred 
from her name, she is one of those who 
have seen better days, but 1s compelled 
by sheer want to betake herself to the 
fields dressed in simpleattire. The land 
belongs to a rich and generous swain 
named Palemon, and the result may 
easily be guessed. From this idyll 
he changes suddenly to storm, and 
perhaps the best ot the poem is the 
description of that oncoming of rainand 
wind on the autumn fields. Where 
one day was smiling content, and 
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garnered, in the next stands winter, 
with all the pains and troubles it carries 
with it. Yet, again, there is solace, 
for on the top of his storm come “ the 
gun fast thundering and the winded 
horn,” and we have a picture of part- 
ridge-shooting, which was, no doubt, 
true to the time at which Thomson 
wrote, though the modern sportsman 
would scarcely describe the operation in 
terms such as these: 
**The gun 
Glanced just and sudden from the fowler’s eye, 
O’ertakes their sounding pinions, and again, 
Immediate, brings them from their towering 
wing, 

Dead to the ground.” 
His peaceful Muse, however, recoils 
from this painful subject and betakes 
herself to lament the equally pitiful 
fate of atimid hare. Wat is sought on 

** The rushy 
Stretch’d the 


chapp’d ; 


fen; the rugged furze, 


o'er stony heath; the stubble 


Phe thistly lawn; the thick entangled broom 3 
Of the same friendly hue, the wither’d fern ; 
The fallow ground laid open to the sun 
Concoctive ; and the nodding sandy bank, 
Ilung o’er the mazes of the mountain brook.” 
It is hunting and not coursing that he 
describes, and the scene, if we may judge 
from the references, must have been 
taken from the life, as only an eye-witness could have given the 
opening cry of the pack, the shrill horn resounding from the hills, 
the horse wild for the chase and neighing, and the shouts of those 
who followed. Along with this picture he gives another of stag- 
hunting, which it would be most interesting to verify. Its most 
vivid passage is that describing the stag at bay after he has in 
vain trusted to his speed and to the simple wiles of his kind. 
But at last 
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** Tle stands at bay, 
And puts his last weak refuge in de-pair. 
The big round tears run down his dappled face ; 
He groans in anguish; while the growling pack, 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest, 


And mark his beauteous checkered sides with gore.” 


All this is made the subject for a long tirade against the cruelty 
J : Ss t 
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of sport, although it would lead tne ordinary reader to believe 
that the writer must have in some way enjoyed the chase he 
condemns. His picture of the feast when the hunters come 
home is strikingly in contrast with the set dinner of ourday. He 
gives us first the juelled chimney, blazing wide. He next speaks 
of foaming tankards, and, of course, it must be remembered that 
ale was still the favourite drink of country gentlemen at the time 
of writing. Then no attempt was made to tickle the appetite 
with a succession of courses, but the strong table groaned 
“beneath the smoking sirloin stretched immense from side to 
side.” Asan alternative to this there were pasties, and these seem 
to have been the eatables with which the hunters were obliged to be 
content ; but, when they had eaten their fill, “hunger bids 
his brother thirst produce the mighty bowl,” which, according to 
his information, ‘¢swell’d hgh with fiery juice”; but whethe~ 
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this meant punch or claret does not 
exactly appear. Its bouquet is described 
as delicious as the breath of Maia to 
the love-sick shepherdess, Those who 
did not care for the fiery juice indulged 
in October, ‘‘ mature and perfect from 
his dark retreat of thirty years.” The 
latter is an interesting point, as we are 
afraid the good old practice of consign- 
ing October to the cellar when a child 
was born, so that he might have a good 
supply when he came to manhood, is 
dying out. After the first thirst had been 
appeased the company sat down to whist 
and tobacco, “or the quick dice in 
thunder leaping from the box awake the 
sounding gammon.” Then in the good 
old days, when the guests tired of this, 
they closed in and set themselves to 
serious drinking. ‘* Earnest brimming 
bowls lave every soul the table floating 
round,” and now broke out conversation 
fast and furious. Such was sport and 
its consequences in the early eighteenth 
century, but we may hope that those 
who indulged in it were veterans. The 
younger swains and virgins found their 
amusement in nutting, the nuts at this 
season being ‘‘of an ardent brown, as 
are the ringlets of Melinda’s hair.” 
Thence the poet travels to the orchard 
and addresses Phillips, ‘* Pomona’s 
bard,” who behymned cider and told : 
‘*How, from Silurian vats, high - sparkling 
wines 
Foam in transparent floods; some strong, to 
cheer 
The wintry revels of the labouring hind ; 
And tasteful some, to cool the summer 
hours.” 

This is all very interesting, as 
showing how much more important a 
beverave cider was in those days than 
it is now, though the present year 
promises to be one of the best of modern 
times for it. Having got on the subject 
of drink, the poet, aftera short digression, 
which touches among other things on 
‘‘the downy peach,”’ “the shining plum,” 
* the ruddy nectarine,” and “the luscious 
fig,’ which carry him by slow degrees 
to the vine, is, in his imagination, 
very soon present at a continental 
vintage. This we rather regret, because 
it takes him away from those native 
customs which he paints so minutely 
and so well. It is not till towards the 
end of the poem that he gets back to 
his native land, and even then his copy 
comes from a distance. He finds it 
where the “northern ocean boils round 
the naked melancholy isles of furthest 
Thule.’ The prettiest passage in it 
refers to the migrations of birds, ‘the 
nations that come and go”: 


“‘ Infirite wings, till all the plume-dark air 
And rude resounding shores are one wild cry.” 


Before concluding the poem he touches 
on a practice in bee-keeping now almost 
forgotten, that is, the practice of smoking 
the hives and killing the bees at the end 
oftheseason. It was done with sulphur 
““while the happy people in the waxen 
cells sat tending public cares.” Thomson 
would not have been a poet if this had 
not roused his indignation, and he likens 
the occurrence to that of a city swal- 
lowed in earthquake whileits people were 
dreaming. Such is the autumn as pic- 
tured by a poet who was born in the year 
1700 and died in 1748, so that his expe- 
rience and knowledge were emphatically 
those of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. So much the more interest 
attaches tohis picture of life and manners. 
It must differ essentially from any true 
account given of the autumn of to-day. 
There is scarcely anything the same 
now asit wasa hundred years ago, if we 
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except the stable phenomena of Nature, which are beyond 
the reach of man’s influence. ‘The rains and winds come, 
and the leaves wither and fall now as they did in the 
centuries before Thomson wrote. Nor could anyone desire 
to see the annual pageant of the year under more glorious 
circumstances than are attending it just now. Day after 
day during October the sun, rising in thin haze, has, ere 
the forenoon was passed, poured a golden radiance on stubble 
and ploughland and pasture, and there has been a stateliness 
not often witnessed in the turn of the year; but man has changed 
wherever it was possible, and in a manner inconceivable to the 
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poet whose eyes looked out on the Tweed two hundred years ago. 
The harvest of the bees and the harvest of men are taken quite 
in a different manner, and the labouring folk whom he delighted 
to picture have, after going on the same for a thousand years, 
learned to do things quite differently. Yet the spirit of the 
autumn that he caught so well still endures, as it has endured 
through all the ages, and Thomson's autumn is the autumn of 
the whole world. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


E are now in the height of the publishing season, 
and the important volumes are so numerous that 
we can scarcely find space to mention them. 
First on the list we place the splendid and 
exhaustive work on Romney, which has been 

produced by Messrs. Agnew and Sons. It is in two volumes, 
ot which the first contains an essay by Mr. Humphry Ward 
and the painter’s diaries; the second volume is a catalogue 
raisonné of his work. A great number of beautiful reproductions 
of the Romney pictures are scattered throughout the volume. 
Mr. Humphry Ward has written the biographical essay with 
much judgment, insight, and sympathy. And the last-mentioned 
quality is very much needed to enable us to understand the sad 
and forlorn story of Romney’s life. Wedded in a moment of 
unpulse, he left his household to pursue art and fame in London, 
where, indeed, he did achieve a notable success, but at the expense 
both of body and mind. The only friend from whom he received 
inspiration appears to have been Lady Hamilton, and much 
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is to be said for Mr. Ward’s theory that, though the elderly and 
emotional painter was in love with this beautiful and fascinating 
woman, she regarded him as the least important of various strings 
to her bow. When Emma Hart became Lady Hamilton, Romney 
seems to have given way to discouragement and depression. 
He had no other companions to make up for the loss. Unlike his 
rival, Sir Joshua Reynolds, who could choose his intimates from 
the most vigorous and original contemporaries—Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Sterne, and the other wits of the day— 
Romney had only Hayley, a weak and sentimental poet of the 
time. All the more credit is due to the genius of Romney, 
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which triumphed over so many obstacles. The money test is 
not a good one to go by, and yet it means much that the painter 
of obscure origin could eventually make between £3,000 and 
£4,000 a year by painting portraits, and that one of his 
pictures has been sold for the immense sum of £20,000. To-day, 
no doubt, his vogue is in part due to the interest we feel in the 
beautiful figures of the eighteenth century. As we turn over the 
pages of these volumes it is to find a succession of portraits of as 
gay and fair a generation as was ever born to England. And he 
understood his people and his time, particularly his Lady 
Hamilton, whom Reynolds found elusive to his brush. And, as 
Mr. Ward says, he was an artist in love with loveliness. 

The materials for a critical biography were not over-abundant, 
and consisted of Hayley’s Life, published in r809, and that of 
John Romney, which appeared in 1830. To these may be added 
the contemporary references and the important papers, diaries, 
and correspondence purchased at Miss Komney’s sale in 189}. 
All these have been carefully digested by Mr. Humphry Ward 
and his collaborator, Mr. W. Roberts, and worked into the essay 
and the catalogue, the result being a thoroughly satistactory 
account of Romney and his work. 

It will surprise us much if, during the present season, a 
more beautiful book is issued than King Arthur's Wood (Simpkin, 
Marshall), by Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes. It is a large 
volume, with an artistic yet strong cover, and has _ been 
designed for children. There is a slight but interesting story, 
into which Mrs. Forbes has woven the story of Sir Gareth 
from Malory’s King Arthur, and it is illustrated by twenty-seven 
charcoal drawings and twenty-eight water-colours in the 
characteristic style of Mrs. Stanhope Forbes. They consist, for 
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the most part, of representations of kings and queens, and fair 
damsels and errant knights, but there are some touches of 
landscape which we like even better. Mrs. Stanhope Forbes 
has used to good purpose her faculty for observation and her 
indubitable knowledge of country life. Particularly fine we 
think the sketch called ‘“* The sky had darkened for rain,” with 
its shadowy landscape, in which the very cows seem to feel the 
coming on of a storm. Here we have a landscape for its own 
sake; in some of the others the story is too insistent. But the 
young people for whom this work has been done will not carry 
criticism so far as that, but will be glad for the beauty of the 
book. 

So much of a controversial character has been written about 
the Chantrey Bequest and the National Gallery of British Art, 
that we are glad to welcome a work in which it is not deemed 
necessary to assume a tone of aggression. Such a volume is 
Pictures in the Tate Gallery (Seeley), by C. Gascoigne Hartley. 
The author does not preten to approve of the way in which this 
collection is being built up. On the contrary, “the names of 
unrepresented masters must necessarily rise in our minds as we 
linger among the pictures”; but the business before him was to 
tell how the gallery was formed, and to give some account of the 
artists represented in it, together with a description of their 
pictures. This he has done well, and he has been greatly aided 
by some excellent reproductions, among which the frontispiece, 
Rossetti’s ‘* Ecce Ancilla Domini,” deserves particular mention. 
On the whole, too, his criticism is sound. Landseer, we are 
told, ‘* humanised his animals, and he was not free from the bane 
of the anecdotal ideal.” Also, he “ failed to realise the power of 
-olour.”” Maclise ‘* decorated miles of wall space, and painted 
unlimited yards of canvas.” As an appreciative little essay we 
have seldom read anything better than the chapter on George 
I‘rederick Watts. This book altogether realises the author’s 
ideal, and will be found most useful and instructive by those who 
wish to study the paintings in the Tate Gallery. 

It is always good to be brought into touch with the mind 
of Dante Alighieri, who almost of all mankind is the most indi- 
vidual, and therefore a welcome may be accorded to the new 
issue of Carey’s translation of The Vision of Purgatory and Paradise 
(Cassell). For one thing, it is a large book, and Carey gains 
by being presented in bold, clear type. But the question is 
whether we would recommend the young reader to make his first 
acquaintance with Dante through the illustrations of Gustave 
Doré. Long ago educated opinion came to the conclusion that 
ihe painter had not successfully interpreted the poet. How 
could he? It would require another Dante of paint to express in 
line and shade what he has said in print. ‘* The imagination 
that shudders at the hell of Dante” may, as Carlyle said, be of 
the same kith and kin, but the difference in degree is stupendous. 
But leaving aside that comparison, any attempt of the nineteenth 
century mind to present and represent the religious ideas of early 
mediazevalism was foredoomed to failure. Anyone looking at 
Doré’s centaurs, minotaurs, harpies, his monstrosities with horn, 
wing, and claw, will see that they do not strike awe and terror, 
because they are mere inven- 
tions, proceeding not out of a 
shuddering, believing imagina- 
tion, but only from a clever 
and ingenious mind. Nochange 
of faith, no acquisition of 
scientific knowledge, prevents 
us from being impressed by 
Dante’s sober and stern lines; 
all the sympathy and goodwill 
in the world do not make Doré 
credible. At the best, the 
pictures are but a series of 
nightmares, but often they are 
not so much. 

A book of a different 
character which remains to be 
mentioned is Fauna of the 
North-West Highlands and Skye 
(Douglas), by J. A. Harvie 
Brown and the Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson. The series of 
volumes to which this belongs 
has been so excellent as not to 
require any commendation, and 
this is quite up to the high 
standard set by the first of them. 
In fact, it is so very thorough 
and so full of interesting facts, that to go over it in detail would 
require much more space than we have at our disposal. We 
can only take out a few of the animals referred to and state what 
as taken place. The hedgehog is so rare as to have its 
sccurrence recorded. ‘The first was killed at Fasag, at the head 
of Loch Torridon, in the winter of 1891. The first hedgehogs 
seen in the parish of Gairloch were recorded in 1902. Now 
the species seems to be increasing in numbers. A _ very 
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interesting account is given of the number of wild cats killed, 
though it was impossible to verify each case, and everyone 
interested in the subject knows how often the tame cat gone wild 
has been mistaken for felis catus. A kitten of the true wild cat, 
a female, was sent to Mr. Alfred Heneage Cocks in 1873, and it 
bred for four years with a male from Inverness, so that Mr. 
Cocks was able to take measurements which should apply to 
other specimens. The fox is resident, but scarce, owing to the fact 
that, as recorded by Dr. Johnson in his “Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland,” a price was set upon the head, and the foxes 
were nearly exterminated. The marten, which is so scarce 
elsewhere, still finds a home in the West Highlands. One 
was trapped on the Scourie shootings on November 17th, 1903; 
but in the southern districts, we are told, martens still exist, 
but are trembling in the balance between rarity and extinction. 
Dr. Johnson described the weasel as so frequent in Skye that 
‘‘he is heard rattling behind chests or beds as in England.”’ 
Nowadays the weasel is still abundant, but he does not get house 
room. At one time the foumart, or polecat, must have been 
extremely numerous all over Scotland, because the older genera- 
tion of rustics used frequently to describe animals as being of 
foumarty colour, which would not have been the case if they had 
not been familiar with the animal. It is now very scarce indeed 
throughout England, with the exception of one or two districts, 
and also in the South of Scotland. Even in the Wild West 
they are become scarce. They are rare on the coast-line of 
Assynt, but to the north of Loch Inver there seem to be 
more of them, as there are in the Canisp deer forest. In the 
extreme south of West Ross the keeper on Arasaig had 
not seen one polecat in the eight or ten years prior to I8gI. 
Otters are plentiful enough. It is declared that badgers 
are really quite rare, owing to the fact that they are much 
valued for sporrans. Passing over the pages devoted to seals 
and deer, we come to the squirrel, a greater rarity here 
than in the southern parts of Scotland. This seems partly due 
to disease. Thus we are told that in Strathglass, at Guisachan, 
they had become numerous in 1862, but ‘since then they have 
left the country or died out, and it seems they had exhibited a 
tendency towards individual and physical decadence, as they 
were a poor, shabby, and diminutive lot.’ More than half the 
book is devoted to birds, and is full of facts of great interest and 
curiosity to naturalists, who will find this volume one to lay on 
their shelves and use as a book of reference. It will increase in 
value with every year that passes, since changes in methods of 
cultivation and the afforestation of so much iand are developing 
new features and habits in the fauna. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Tue Ducuess or DEvoNsHIRE’S SOUTHDOWNS. 

“ia HIS week we have great pleasure in showing our readers 
three pictures of the beautiful flock of Southdowns 
kept at Compton Place. It is a registered flock, and 
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THE EWE FLOCK. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
consists of about 200 breeding ewes, and was formed from 
selections from the oldest and choicest flocks in the kingdom. 
It will be seen from the background of the photographs 
that the land is eminently suitable for this breed of sheep. 
It adjoins Eastbourne, and the farm comprises downland, 
arable land, and marshland. It runs from the sea to the downs. 
The soil is medium “two-horse”’ land, which readily responds 
to good farming, and on which a succession of green crops is 
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easily secured. A peculiar feature of farms in this immediate 
neighbourhood is that there is not a single hedge on the holding, 
it being all open land, and the fields divided as found necessary. 
The individual sheep of the flock belonging to Her Grace are 
characteristic of the Southdown breed. They are fine, small, and 
have that look of quality which comes from good breeding. It 
will not be forgotten that in the early years of its history the 
Southdown breed found its natural home near Brighton, where 
two flocks were maintained respectively by the late Mr. Rigden 
of Hove and Mr. Penfold of Selsey, although it is equally 
true that the personality of Jonas Webb carried the associa- 
tions of the breed to the downs of Cambridgeshire. The 
Southdown has jong been regarded as a sort of aristocrat in the 
race of sheep, but in reality it is almost as good for the small 
farmer as for the rich man, the high quality of its mutton and 
wool providing some recompense for the comparative lightness 
of the carcase. Professor Wrightson says of it, ‘The 
Southdown has been spoken of as a gentleman’s sheep on 
account of its beauty, its adaptability for park life, and 
its extraordinary quality of flesh, especially if the sheep 
be allowed to attain the age of four years. The mutton is close- 
grained, dark in colour, tender, juicy, and yields a rich gravy. 
The joints are not too big, and the proportion of lean meat is 
large.” The Southdown has also been spoken of as a butcher’s 
sheep, because it lays up a large proportion of loose or inside fat 
and suet. It proves or dies well, and may be relied upon to 
scale heavier than appearance warranted before slaughtering. 
WaATER-FOWL FOR PROFIT. 

The reproach frequently levelled against English farmers 
that they do not make full use of their opportunities, although 
exaggerated, is not without a certain basis of truth. It certainly 
applies to water-fowl. A thrifty man will .find many ways of 
making use of his opportunities. For example, if he have a 
special gift for breeding, he may not only keep the usual ducks 
for profit, but also rear ornamental birds for sale to owners of 
parks and ponds. Even swans may be reared profitably for 
this purpose, and we are glad that in the book on ‘“ Ducks, 
Geese, and Turkeys for Profit,” a little chapter is allotted to the 
swan. More space still is given to guinea-fowl, which, of course, 
are not water-birds, although useful to keep. A friend of the 
writer’s, who was very fond of the eggs of this bird, used to 
justify his tastes on the ground that they were game. A good 
setter would stand them just as he stood partridges. The eggs 
are extremely good to eat, although the shells are so hard that 
where they are used it is almost necessary to have a small 
hammer on the breakfast-table. 

FarMING IN IRELAND. 

Advices from the four Irish provinces show that the harvest 
of 1904 has been practically garnered and saved in good condition. 
This applies especially to cereals, and particularly to the oat 
crop, which is one of the most prolific of recent years, the quality 
being of a high class. Not much wheat is grown in any part of 
the country, but what has been cultivated has given excellent 
results, the grain being generally heavy. This year’s barley 
crop is one of the best of recent years, and will go far to minimise 
and reduce European supplies for Irish wants. The head is 
excellent, and the straw of goodclass. Late potatoes, where dug, 
are prime, no sign of disease being visible, and of the finest 
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quality. In the Dublin market they are selling at very moderate 
rates. A big yield is looked for from turnips and mangels, both 
crops being very promising. 

A resolution was lately passed by the Dublin County 
Council and a committee appointed to take steps for reafforesting 
certain waste Jands in the County Dublin. It would be a good 
thing if this lead were followed by other county councils. Many 
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pieces of waste land are now lying derelict which might with 
great advantage be planted, which would not only make the 


country far more attractive, but would also in a very short time 
prove a source of profit if the planting were judiciously done. 


A MOUNTAIN . , 
TROUT-STREAM. 


HE goats are scattered already all about the mcuntain-side, the 
cows are tracking one by one from the fence where they are 
tethered at milking-time down to the boggy patch of meadow 
by the torrent, and the clear, keen Norwegian morning is already 
ripening into full promise of a day’s fine weather, when we leave 
the wooden cabin in which we have ‘‘ squatted ” by invitation of 

the folk in the neighbouring saeter, and set our faces towards the broad gap 


among the flanks of the mountains to eastward. The stream up which we 
shall fish our way comes tumbling down from the summit lake three miles 
above through a wide amphitheatre in the grey-green hills that mask the 
higher mountains, and plunges at last, a mile behind us, down a chain of 
cataracts and rapids, till it falls on quieter times again in the dale 1,oooft. 
below. It is a beautiful mountain river, clear as the clearest of English 
chalk streams, and flashing and leaping over its polished floor of brightly- 
coloured rocks with a sparkle and radiance seen in no lowland waters. It is 
a notable salmon river, too, in the reaches 
below this last wall of the mountains; and 
here, though the trout are small, they are both 
gam: and plentiful, and there is good hope, 
moreover, of fish of greater size in the group 
of lakes above that we shall reach this after- 
noon. 

As we pick our way down the mountain- 
side to the stream through the belts of low 
grey willow and the dwarf mountain birch, 
with its little leaves that look like stamped 
green leather, the brown pipits start twittering 
before us, and once a barren pair of ryper 
whirr up under our feet, with the white feathers 
in the wing of the old cock showing strong 
and clear, and swerve round the shoulder of 
the hill. My companion bears up stream at 
once to a point where a single stunted alder 
hangs in a cleft of the rock, and I make for 
the edge of the little meadow beneath the 
saeters to fish the lower reaches. A group of 
yellow-haired children rises out of the boulders 
and willows where the goats are resting, and 
follows me in silent curiosity. These, doubt- 
less, are the possessors of the small white 
teeth which we were puzzled to find wedged 
in a row into a crack of a door-beam in our 
hut. Knut of the saeter, his wife, and all his 
numerous relatives ought clearly to exhibit the 
blighting effects of gross and ridiculous super- 
stition, since they thus cling to the ancient 
and well-known belief that to throw away a 
"COUNTRY LIFE.°* small child’s teeth exposes it to grave super- 
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natural dangers; but we have not found much sign of such vitiation among 
these intelligent and kindly people. 

Just above the little patch of meadow there is a long pool into which 
the current plunges sharply over a dyke of granite, and then spreads bubbling 
out of the depths again over 2oyds. of broken rocks and gravel. And here 
[ am not long in landing the first fish of the morning, that took my fly just 
where the clear water grows too deep for the eye to follow the bottom. He 
is a little over +Ib., and a minute or two later I get another of the same size 
just at the head of the pool by the side of the full rush of the plunging water, 
Ani there are but few of this long string of beautiful pools up the mountain 
river, as we follow it for the next hour or two, that do not yield us their trout 
or two. All are small, none over 3lb,, and few much over }1b.; but all are 
wonderfully game, and all clean and beautiful fish, though hardly large 
cnough, as we guess, to have the rich pink flesh of the trout in some of the 
neighbouring lakes. | By the time we met again, at a point where the stream 
spreads out on a broad sweep of the hill into a small shallow lake, little of 
which could be fished by wading owing to the chaotic condition of the rocky 
bottom, my companion had thirteen trout and I nine. Delightful fishing 
though this all had been, there seemed no sign of trout in the stream heavier 
han $lb. or so, and we were drawn on by the possibilities of the lake above. 
So after we had sm>ked a pipe in the sun, watching 2 great buzzard mewing 
ind circling on the snow-patched slopes of the hill over against us, we trudged 
slowly up the pass by such trails through the low scrub and boulders as we 
could find. As we draw out of the shelter of the mountain-spur that over- 
iangs the saeters, an icy eddy of wind sweeps down from the black, mist- 
vreathed bastions of the vast snowfield that lies away there to north-westward. 
\ storm is brewing on that desolate edge, and presently, as we look again, 
‘he curdled mass on the summit sweeps downward and along, over the flanks 
of the black mountain, in grey skeins and curtains of snow. But all dies 
iway long before it reaches the level of our own grey slopes; it is another 
vorld altogether, up there where the knees of that dark mountain wade in the 
estless cloud. 

An hour’s circuitous trudge brings us to the edge of the largest of the 
three lakes that lie on the summit of the pass, with the mountain-tops ranged 
wound them for leagues on leagues. Their blue waters lie under the hills, 
in the midst of a broad, open expanse, bleached with the snow that covers it 
or more than half the year, and for a mile or more very nearly level. Two of 
he lakes at present feed the stream up which we have come, while the third 
runs out eastward, and falls into the sea at last on the other side of the country 
altogether ; but it is clear, from the bare track of the dried water-courses, that 
in early summer, when the snows melt on these heights, this middle lake feeds 
both sides of the water-parting, and runs both eastward and westward. 
There is, of course, no boat on any of these lakes, and wading, we find, is 
unfortunately rarely possible, owing to the boggy nature of all the ground, 
so we have to fish what water we can either from the bank or from such streaks 
of gravelly bottom as we can find. After having had the noise of the stream 
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for so long in our ears, the silence of these great flats beneath the mountain- 
sides seemed almost oppressive, in the intervals when the faint airs that brought 
the distant murmur of one torrent or another died away altogether. We 
fished this lake assiduously for an hour or more, and had never a rise to reward 
us. The breeze was so faint and fitful that sometimes there was hardly a ripple 
on the water for half-an-hour at atime; it came, moreover, from all quarters, 
and there seemed to be thunder about down one or another of the valleys. 
But the air seemed still and mild enough to hold out some hope for the evening, 
and we spent a couple of hours smoking in outdoor calm and contentment on 
the sunny side of a boulder on the hill. 

The air was still calm when the sun had slid behind the craggy top of 
the hill and the clear twilight began to fall; but there is always a chill at 
nightfall in these mountains unless there is a warm wind to check the breath 
of the snowfields, and the evening did not seem wholly promising. As the 
light faded, we could see fish rising in the stream between the lakes, but 
these, we knew, would be small ones. an:‘l not what we had waited for. For 
hall-an-hour or more, while my comp inion fished up the other side, I tried 
one shelving bank after another without the slightest result. Once or twice 
a casual rise showed up far ahead, but the water within r5yds. of the 
bank was always too shallow and shelterless to offer much chance of a decent 
fish. 

At last, however, I came to a small, three-cornered inlet, masked 
behind a rise of the ground, where a little stream, now almost dry, ran down 
from the mountain-side, and there was deeper water between the shores. | 
had not cast half-a-dozen times off the mouth of this stream, when my fly was 
taken under water by a fish that made the reel whirr in a way that made the 
day’s early hopes revive again, and then dashed straight for the opposite shore. 
Checked here, he made towards the mouth of the little stream, where I could 
distinguish in the gathering obscurity a pale streak above the water and a 
cloudy blurr upon it that I knew to be a bank of weed.  Preferring to take 
the risk of his breaking loose in the open, I put a heavy strain upon him, 
and kept him, except for one brief dash, in the water beneath my bank, which 
I could see was clear both cf weed and rocks; and it was not long before I 
landed what proved to be a fine trout of r#lb. I could rise no other fish in 
this fortunate little bay; it was already too dark for fishing, and a cold, steady 
breath was now drawing from the higher mountains, I foregathered with 
the other rod on the track across the hill, and found he had caught three fsh 
in a somewhat similar stream-mouth, but none of over lb. ‘The hopes of 
the morning were not fulfilled, and, so far as numbers and total weight were 
concerned, we should have done much better to have stuck to the stream all 
day. But, as we stumbled down the cattle-trail to the saeters, in the nipping 
air of this summer night in the mountains, I, at least, did not feel ready to 
blame myself for a lost or wasted afternoon There are good fish in that lake 
upon the ‘‘divide.”? I think so still, though no one but the loud-voiced loons 
will get the benefit of them till the day when some man of enterprise first 
launches a boat upon its waters. A. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SHOOTING QUERY. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNntTrY LIFE.”’] 
Str,—Would you kindly give me some information on the following 
subject through the medium of the ‘* Correspondence” column of your paper ? 
Some weeks ago the unler-keeper here shot an owl which was flying round 
about the pheasant-rearing fizld about 9 p.m. Some children were passing at 
the time, and they received a shock, and screamed, but went away none the 
worse. Lately one of the girls turned unwell, and her mother says that the 
shot, which frightened her, is the cause of the illness. She says that we are 
responsible, on the grounds that the shot was fired after dusk They have 
done nothing further in the affair, and neither have we. Will you be good 
enough to let me know what the regulations are with regard toa man shooting 
on his own ground, or, in this case, on his master’s ground, afterdusk ?—REx. 

[The occurrence is an unusual one. It is quite likely that a child would 
receive a shock which might injure her health in this way, yet no one would 
expect such unfortunate results to happen. The keeper was quite within his 
rights in shooting the owl after dark. It is, however, illegal to shoot game 
after dark. There remains the question if he was too near the high 
road.— Ep. ] 

PRESERVING EGGS. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountrRY LiFE.”] 
Sir,—A friend having sent me a recipe for preserving eggs, from your 
paper, | wish a little further information if you can favour me with it. 
According te directions, [ poured a gallon and a-half of boiling water on 
130z. of lime and 60z. of salt. Next day I turned this solution, both the 
clear water and the limey water below, except the last sediment, over the 
eggs, which I had prepared large end down. I had no sooner covered them 
with the solution than all rose and turned on their sides, and the top layer 
showed above the water. Is this as it should be, or have I not followed 
directions correctly? Eggs in this country are sold by the 100, and sometimes 
by wholesale dealers by weight. During the month of June they run at about 
2s. Id. per 100, now they are 2s. gd., and by Christmas sell for 5s. the 
foo, The Jerusalem supply is collectcd by rural pedlars, who get them in 
the villages around in exchange for kerosene, matches, soap, and such-like 
commodities. A pedlar goes over the sime route at least once a week, and 
in this way collects the eggs comparatively fresh. Palestine peasants only 
live from hand to mouth, and as they only think of to-day’s supply they are 
content to get fresh supplies every few days. I hope it is not asking too 
much of you to answer my questions.—NorRMAN A. BALDWIN, American 
Colony, Jerusalem. 

[There is nothing unusual in eggs floating, and to keep them down in 
the crock so as to thoroughly immerse them we usually put a piece of board 
in. This floats on the surface and the eggs are then always immersed. We 
conclude that your correspondent knows the importance of putting them in the 
Preserve speedily, 7.¢., putting them in the moment they are taken from the 








nest. If this be done, the eggs have not much chance of being spoiled by the 
entry of germs through the shell; but as soon as they are laid they ought 
to be immersed to obtain the best results. Eggs with large air spaces will 
of course float more than eggs that are full of contents Our own eggs are 
apt to sink when put in, being large-sized eggs, and the air space is not 
sufficient to make them float.—Ep. } 
BETWEEN THE COMMON 
PARTRIDGE, 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In the year 1899 I shot in Essex a bird as it flew out of an oak tree. 
It proved to be a red-legged partridge. 
colour than the other wing feathers, attracted attention, being marked with 
transverse bars like the female common partridge. 
in Dorsetshire four partridges were marked down into some tall mustard. 
Three of these were afterwards killed, and each bird, though otherwise an 
ordinary French partridge, had two feathers (secondary wing coverts) marked 
like those of the common partridge. I find the majority of sportsmen I have 
mentioned these facts to are disinclined to consider interbreeding of these two 
species, in a wild state, possible. Mr. Howard Saunders in his ‘* Manual of 
British Birds” does not go quite so far He says, ‘‘ the two species live 
apart and rarely interbreed.” Mr. Charles Dixon in his ‘f Game Birds of the 
British Isles,” referring to the common partridge, says, ‘‘ it has been known to 
hybridise with the red-legged partridge.” In ‘*The Birds of Essex,” by 
Mr. Miller Christy, I find the following; ‘* Mr. Sackett adds he has been 
informed (but does not personaliy know it to be true) that in 1877 this species 
(the red-legged) interbred with the common species on the East Tilbury 
marshes. Mr. Stacey of Dunmow has a couple shot near there, which also 
appear to have been crossed with the common partridge, as traces of the 
markings of that bird may be seen upon the feathers of their backs. I shot 
a similar young bird at Broomfield in September, 1889. Other instances of 
these two species interbreeding are not unknown.” I venture to think that 
many sportsmen and naturalists reading your interesting paper might be 
induced to give their observations and opinions on this question. I shall be 
pleased to forward the skin of the first bird mentioned in this letter for your 
inspection if desired, —CLAupD F. Druirt. 

[Perhaps some reader may be able to give some experiences of such 
hybrids. —En. ] 


HYBRIDS AND RED-LEGGED 


Two unusual feathers, of a lighter 


Whilst shooting this year 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF BIRDS. 
(To THE EpitTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—The pigeons’ nest made entirely out of hairpins is a curious instance 
of the use of metal superseding wood, even among the birds, It is, after 


all, not nearly so much at variance with their usual material as the straw 
which the St. Martin’s Church pigeons have been using for some years, 
picked up from the cabstand. 


Even in the country last spring a blackbird 
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OLD CHEST AT MILTON BRYAN CHURCH. 


inserted a large piece of newspaper in its nest in a laurel, and the missel- 
thrushes are taking more and more to large tufts of sheepswool, which, 
according to some books, is not in line with bird bye-laws.—H. L. T. Picou. 


CHURCH CHESTS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*f Country LIFE.” ] 

Sik,—Your paper has so often proved a means of guiding the antiquarian’s 
footsteps to happy hunting grounds, that, in his interest, it may please you 
to erect yet another finger-post on which to 
inscribe ‘* Milton Bryan, 43 miles from Woburn 
Sands, Bedfordshire.” For in the little village 
of that name there stands, dedicated to St. 
Peter, a small Norman church, much restored, 
but sul containing cbjects dear to the heart of 
him who seeks for the things of long ago. At 
the very entrance to this house of God, to the 
right and left as the visitor steps within the 
porch, are chests so ancient in appearance, so 
massive in cons'ruction, as to at once attract 
the eye of the connoisseur, The form and 
fashion of these venerable receptacles for sacred 
documents, or church plate, are shown in the 
accompanying photographs, and from the 
picture where the lid is raised some idea can 
be gathered of the solidity of their structure and 
the roughness of their manufacture. But even 
such substantial wooden walls, bound together 
with iron bands, were, in the second and closed 
box, hardly considered of sufficient security, for 
we see a further strengthening by means of 
broad ciampings and three separate hasps for 
padlocks; these add materially to its orna- 
mental effect, and may have been partly due 
to the taste of the designer, who also 
decorated his work with the curious heart- 
shape:l pieces of metal introduced on either 
side of the centre band of iron. These 
antique chests are rarely met with nowa- 
days, and it is a very unusual and, in the writer’s experience, unique 
occurrence to find more than one in a church of such small dimen- 
sions, where, in all probability, there never was much of value to necessitate 
safe keeping. The reason of their presence and the matter they contained 
are mysteries little likely to be solved on this side the grave. The visitor 
can but indulge in idle speculations and rejoice that such interesting relics of 
the past have been preserved in a condition that shows small signs of the 
wear and tear of centuries. —EDITH BROUGHTON. 





CHEST WITH THE LID OPEN. 


TROUT 
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SURGO, A TAME RAINBOW TROUT. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—It is now about two years since I started to keep 
rainbow trout in my garden. The con litions were not at 
first sight encourag 
without possibility of natural water supply; so I had to 
fall back upon the waterworks. The first step was to have 
a tank constructed. This was made below ground-level 
and to hold 600gal. The sides were finished off with rough 
rockwork planted with various alpine plants, so as to give 
as far as might bea natural appearance. The bottom of the 
tank was covered with a few inches of gravel, in which were 
planted some free-growing water-weeds—a few hundreds of 
common water-snails were turned down to act as scaven- 
gers. One hundred gallons of water a day pass through the 
tank, and the trees on the south side give pretty constant 
shade. I next got about a dozen selected yearling rainbow 
trout from the Trent Fish Culture Company. Several fish 
died from the shock of removal; the rest, however, com- 
menced to thrive amazingly; indeed, they grew so fast 
that last winter I had to remove half-a-dozen of them to 
prevent overcrowding. Amongst those remaining was 
one of the finest, whom I presently christened Surgo, from a trick he 
acquired of jumping out of the water to take food held in the hand for him. 
Of course it was a matter of time to get him to do this, and I commenced to 
teach him by tying food to the end of a short piece of string—letting the food 
down on to the surface of the water. He thus got used to mentally connecting 
a hand with food, and finally the string was dispensed with. He has now 
learnt to leap fe2rlessly out of the water as soon as he sees a hand held over 
the water from the little bridge that spans the tank. Although he can see 


ing, as my garden is on an elevation 





TAKING FOOD FROM THE HAND. 


anything the size of a pin-head in the water, lis vision of what is above water- 

level is obviously very limited, and he sometimes seizes one’s little finger, or 

misses his aim altogether, instead of getting the food he is jumping at. 

Moreover, when hungry, he will jump at almost anything held in the hand, 

and accordingly I have by way of experiment got him to seize a banana and 

a pocket-handkerchief on different occasions. As the food he gets by jumping 

is in addition to the food thrown down daily for all the fish, it is not surprising 

that he is very fat and now weighs about 2lb. Surgo’s firm belief in the fact 

that a hand means food nearly caused an accident to a 

camera lately. A lady, asa preliminary to taking his 
photograph, had gone to the end of the tank and had 
lowered her hand-camera nearly to water-level to see how 
things looked in ‘‘ the finder.” Suddenly there was a 
terrific water-quake, and Surgo seized her little finger up to 
the second joint. Luckily the camera was just rescued 
from a wetting. The difficulties of photographing Surgo 
are immense, as, of course, his leap is so quick that it 
needs a very quick exposure to get arly good result. It is 
also not easy to convey to the photographer by word from 
the bridge precisely when the leap is about to take place. 
Moreover, Surgo always objects to leap into bright sun- 
light unless he is very hungry. However, in the end the 
Rev. Thomas Gough has managed to get a successful 
“ shot,” which I now send to Country LIFE. I have by 
me an interesting series of photographs of streaks, blurs, 
and water-splashes obtained by previous effortsin this direc- 
tion. I do not think it possible to get any of the other 
trout to leap as long as Surgo lives, because he is master 
of the tank and very jealous of his special privilege. I 
attribute the fact of his tameness to this—that whilst living 
under perfectly healthy conditions he has been for a long 
time under constant observation, and he has never been 
really frightened ia his life. If he continues to grow next 
year as he has done this, and if he does not forget how to 
leap, two things are certain—(1) that there will be some 
terrific splashing of the water, and (2) that my fingers will 
get badly scratched.—C. BARNBY £MITH. 





